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15 East 40th Street New .¥ork 16, N. Y. 











x x xk AGAIN AVAILABLE x x x 


THREE VOLUMES IN ONE — Reprint of 


SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN FAMILY 


By ARTHUR WALLACE CALHOUN 





“Il am eager to see it republished."—Dr. E. R. GROVES 


“An important work, It is still the only book in its field." 
—Professor R. M. McIVER 


“A source still for much information." 
—Professor W. F. OGBURN 


"Il would welcome the new edition." 
—Professor P. A. SOROKIN 


“Outstanding work.” —Professor C. C. ZIMMERMAN 
1152 pp... . 6'/g x W/, in. 


$7-50 Less LIBRARY DISCOUNT 


A NEW STANDARD REFERENCE BOOK 
A” Must" Book jor Ale Libraries 
A DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN POLITICS 


Edited by E. C. SMITH and A. J. ZURCHER 


CHARLES BEARD says: 
"Competently prepared and very useful." 


358 pp... . Size 6x 9 in. 
$3-00 ess LiBRARY DISCOUNT 


RACE « NATION ¢ PERSON 
SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE RACE PROBLEM 














4 Symposium by 
JOSEPH T. DELOS ANDREW J. KRZESINSK! 
ANTON C. PEGIS LUIGI STURZO 
YVES DE LA BRIERE G. BARRY O'TOOLE 


and Three European Scholars Whose Names May Not Be Disclosed 
Edited by BISHOP JOSEPH M. CORRIGAN and G. BARRY O'TOOLE 
436 pp... . 6x9 in. 


$3-75 LESS LIBRARY DISCOUNT 





BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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RECOMMENDED for Libraries 





A History of American Life 


Edited by Arthur M. Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan Fox. This 
magnificent series of twelve volumes, each by an outstanding 
authority, offers a new interpretation which puts flesh and 


“ ... must recom- 


blood on the bare bones of historical fact. 
mend itself to every American curious after his country’s 
past.”—Mark Van Doren, The Nation. Photographs, maps, 


contemporary cartoons. $30.00 the set 


Our Flying The Ukraine 


Navy A Submerged Nation 


By William Henry Cham- 


A gorgeously _ illustrated berlin. Here is the history 


short history of Naval Avi- 


ation in the present war. of a courageous people with 
The material, made avail- a fierce desire for freedom 
able by the Navy Depart- and national unity; and a 


— provides , spirited trenchant analysis of their 
chronicle, with paintings 


and drawings by seven political prospects as a part 
American artists. $3.75 of the Soviet Union. $1.75 


Nautical Mathematics and 
Marine Navigation 


By Walling, Hill, and Rees. This exciting and useful book 
shows how to solve the problems which confront the seaman 
by day and by night, in every type of ship. Provides a thor- 
oughly practical review of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry 
as applied to shipping and navigation. $2.75 











The MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF THE NEGRO 


LT LLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLL 








2 = SS 
== 250 pages — Preparatory VoLUME — $2.75 
= = 





Edited by 


Dr. W. E. B. DuBots and Dr. Guy B. Jonnson 


In 1932 the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE NEGRO, INC., was organized 
under the auspices of the Phelps-Stokes Fund. The purpose was to 
publish a definitive work in four volumes on the Negro race similar 
in scope and treatment to the Catholic and Jewish encyclopedias. Two 
well-known authorities in the field, one a Negro and the other a white 
man were appointed editors 


That such a work is sadly needed is only too evident to those 
acquainted in any way with the mass of loose writing and talking that 
exists about the Negro. Too often this is inspired by prejudice, not 
facts without which no practical solution can be hoped for. 


The encyclopedia is obviously a tremendous undertaking and the 
publication date is not in sight. However, much valuable material has 
been assembled which is now published in a PREPARATORY VOLUME. 
The main feature of this work is an alphabetical list of subjects deal- 
ing with the Negro race and a list of source material for each subject. 
The introduction to the book is written by ANson PHELPs STOKES, 
and the editors collaborate on the leading article. A section prepared 
by Dr. L. D. Reppick discusses LIBRARY REsoURCES FOR NEGRO Stup- 
IES IN THE UNITED STATES AND ABroaD and there is a Bibliography 
of Bibliographies compiled by Proressor Rayrorp LoGan. 







Appendices contain the history of the Encyclopedia from its in- 
ception ; the articles of incorporation, lists of the Directors, Advisory 
Board, and Editorial Staff, with photograph. 






THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, New York 
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A New and Greater Tool 


with 

more pages — 
more information 
per page 


M. E. Hazeltine’s 
Second Edition of 





ANNIVERSARIES 
and HOLIDAYS 


A Calendar of Days and How to Observe Them 


Many improvements. Complete birth and death dates—fuller identifica- 
tion for quick reference and to spur further investigation—many more cross- 
references—Classified Index greatly elaborated and refined—in Parts II and 
III, indication of whether books listed are suitable for elementary grades, 
intermediate, junior high, or adults—also whether books about persons are 
biographies or contain program material about the subject. 


More than a new edition; practically a new work based on a study of 
the first edition, new materials, today’s world, and advice of public, school 
and college librarians, and of subject specialists. Much old material dropped, 
new material added. Completely indexed. 


316 pages. Cloth, $6. 


American Library Association * Chicago 11 
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“... for the Liberty of Unlicenc’d 
Printing” 


bey English Graduate Union and The Libraries 
of Columbia University commemorated the ter- 
centenary of Milton's Areopagitica on November 
24. It was on this day, in 1644, that John Milton 
presented his friend George Thomason with a copy 
of his book. Professor Marjorie Hope Nicolson 
and Professor William Haller were the speakers. 
An exhibition of some of the greatest writings in 
English, “the language of men ever famous, and 
formost in the atchievement of liberty,” pub- 
lished during the half century immediately preced- 
ing 1644, was arranged in the Rotunda of the Low 
Memorial Library. It was of such books that 
Milton asked, “who shall prohibit them, shall 
twenty licencers?” adding “. . . for books are not 
absolutely dead things, but doe contain a potencie 
of life in them to be as active as that soule was 
whose progeny they are; nay they do preserve as 
in a violl the purest efficacie and extraction of that 
living intellect that bred them. I know they are 
as lively, and as vigorously productive, as those 
fabulous Dragons teeth; and being sown up and 
down, may chance to spring up armed men.” 


Rare Gifts 


The New York Public Library has announced a 
new gift of four prized manuscripts—one of Sir 
Walter Scott’s, one of Shaw's, and two of Sir James 
Barrie’s—and nobody expressed anything but un- 
mistakable delight. The donors are Dr. Albert A. 
Berg and Gabriel Wells. Sir Walter's “The Siege 
of Malta” is significant because it was his last novel 
and remains unfinished (in fact ends in the middle 
of a sentence, “Thus a line of princes—’’). The 
manuscript of The Little Minister is one of two and 
is assumed to have been the printer's copy. And 
Shaw's Widowers’ Houses is unique in that it is 
the only known manuscript of any play or important 
work of the author—he is said to have followed the 
practice of destroying manuscript drafts as soon as 
typescripts of them had been made. 


Bloodless Battles 


It has recently been disclosed that a suit in which 
Baron Rothschild sought to recover money paid to 
Gabriel Wells for a six-volume copy of Tom Jones 
(once a part of Jerome Kern's library) has been 
settled without trial. (The purchaser contended 
that a “number of fake or facsimile pages . . . skill- 
fully inserted” had been discovered.) J% % % 
D. H. Lawrence’s The First Lady Chatterley was 
decreed “not obscene” at Special Sessions (New 
York) on November 1. Charge had been brought 
by John S. Sumner, executive secretary of the New 
York Society for the Suppression of Vice. Presiding 
Justice Perlman, in announcing the decision, said, 
“We have reasonable doubt.” Mr. Sumner, in the 
corridor outside, added “We don't agree with the 
decision.” J& J 3% The Florida Supreme Court 
has ruled that Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ descrip- 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


tion (Cross Creek) of a character who ‘‘cursed 
loudly” was an invasion of the privacy of Zelma 
Cason of Island Grove. Miss Rawlings had de- 
scribed a census enumerator named Zelma as an 
“ageless spinster resembling an angry and efficient 
canary."" A lower court had dismissed Miss Cason’s 
suit ($100,000). But the Supreme Court's three- 
two decision has now sent the case back to the 
lower court for a jury decision. &% J 3% Upton 
Close charged, in mid-November, that he had been 
dismissed as an NBC commentator because of out- 
side “pressure”; but NBC officials held that the 
statement was “completely false,” saying that the 
decision was made as a “matter of network opera- 


tions.” 
Authors Here and There 


More than a year and a half ago Antoine de Saint- 
Exupéry is said to have delivered to his publishers, 
Reynal and Hitchcock, a manuscript recorded on 
microfilm—with a request that no one read it until 
he returned or until he was proved dead. The 
manuscript was therefore locked up. Saint-Exupéry 
was reported missing in action last July, but this 
could have a number of interpretations. Conse- 
quently nobody knows what kind of book will 
—— from the tin box where the film rests. 
& & Ernie Pyle returned to Indiana Univer- 
sity, his alma mater, on November 13, to receive 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters, 
the first of its kind in the history of the institution 
Pyle’s years there were 1919 to 1923, and he not 
only edited the campus newspaper but became the 
first student football manager. J J J Observers 
remarked that most of Newport turned out on the 
afternoon of November 9 to pay homage to Maud 
Howe Elliott, on her ninetieth birthday. She is 
the daughter of two distinguished New Englanders, 
Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe and Julia Ward Howe; 
and not long ago she published a book called Thi: 
Was My Newport. & & & The editorial board 
of the American Scholar has two new names—Paul! 
Robeson and the former Under-Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles. 

Two dispatches from Paris in late November 
reported that P. G. Wodehouse had been arrested 
on Monday November 20 and had been held in 
prison for about three days, presumably because of 
his alleged collaboration with the Nazis, a charge 
he himself recently denied. It was disclosed a few 
days later that he had been held in a nursing home; 
he was not ailing, said the British Embassy, but 
rather he had been lucky enough to be put into “one 
of the few places in Paris where one can get a bed 
and a decent breakfast.” J J J Guy Bunau- 
Varilla, publisher of the Matin, a collaborationist 
paper during the occupation, was arrested in Paris 
on November 22. He had remained in the city 
under the name of Vibert. But he went about with 
a suitcase that looked heavy enough to arouse the 
curiosity of the police. In it was found a gold 
ingot weighing forty pounds and 390,000 francs in 
bank notes. 

(Continued on page 304) 
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— Initialed Government Agencies (war created) — Ini- 
tialed Women’s Organizations (engaged in war activities ) 
— Also those words and phrases to which the war has 


I 

| 
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| 

Quotations — Nicknames — Slogans — Poster Captions 
| 

| 

I 

| given a special significance, Blood Bank, Rationing, Vic- 
l 


tory Gardens, etc. 


Can You Explain? 


Any Bonds Today?—-ARP—ATTA Girls—Back the Attack—Bazooka—La Belgique Inde- 
pendante—Bing Bang Corner—Books are Bullets—Butt-End Charlie—China Incident— 
Chindits—Comin’ in on a Wing and a Prayer—Corps des Volontaires Francaises—D.C. 
Speaker—D-Day, H-Hour—Desert Fox—Diaper Revolution—The Difficult We Do Immedi- 
ately, the Impossible Takes a Little Longer—Donovan Committee—Dovetails—F.A.N.Y.— 
FFI—General Stubborness—Geronimo—Graveyard Shift—Grow More in '44—Hit the Silk 
—Hurry Them Back, Join the WAAC—Ike—Immersion Foot—Invest in Invasion—Jakie— 
Jooms—Little Steel Formula—Makin Taken—Mark VI—RMilk for Hottentots—No Coasting 
to Victory—OEW—Old-Blood-and-Guts—Old Dob Dob—Pour la Victoire—Praise the Lord 
and Pass the Ammunition—Radar—Scrappy—Semper Paratus—Sighted. Sub, Sank Same— 
Slim—Sunny Jim—SWPC—There’ll Always Be an England—This Is It Chaps—Too Little 
and Too Late—Vinegar Joe—Vipers—VRIJ Nederland—WAGS—Weed 'Em and Reap— 
Winnie—W IPSSP—Zoomies. 








These and Hundreds of Others Are Defined—With Origin 
Given—And Sources Cited in 


THE LANGUAGE OF WORLD WAR II 


A. Marjorie Taylor cloth-lined pa. $1.25 


950 University Ave. THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY New York 52 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 
(Continued from page 302) 


DIED 


NoveMBER 6. Anne K. Gilbert, poet and author 
whose poetry has been somewhat widely anthol- 
ogized; in Washington, D.C.; seventy-five. She 
was a frequent contributor to newspapers and maga- 
zines and a biographer of Clara Barton. 


NovEMBER 8. Christiana Bond, author, artist, and 
educator, who celebrated her hundredth birthday on 
September 4; at Baltimore, Maryland; of pneu- 
monia. 


NoOvEMBER 10. Ferdinand Gottschalk, playwright 
and actor, and Englishman by birth; at the age of 
seventy-five. He began his career as an amateur 
in London in the eighties and after years of success 
there and in New York went to Hollywood. He 
was the author of “Nanette,” produced in 1900, 
“The Love Letter’’ (from the French of Sardou, in 
1906), and “Whose Helen Are You?” (from the 
Italian). 


NoOvEMBER 13. Dr. Wightman F. Melton, poet 
laureate of Georgia and founder of the first school 
of journalism in the South; at Atlanta, Georgia; 
seventy-seven. He had published eight volumes of 
poems as memorials to Sidney Lanier and edited 
two magazines of verse; moreover he was the au- 
thor of several textbooks on American and English 
literature. 


NOVEMBER 15. Mary Edith Durham, British au- 
thority on the Balkans and author of numerous 
books on this subject; at her home in London; 
eighty-one. She first became known as a painter 
but in the early 1900's began her preoccupation 
with the Balkans. 


NOvEMBER 15. Nelle Richmond Eberhart, who 
wrote the lyrics for “At Dawning’ and “From the 
Land of the Sky-Blue Water,’ and who for many 
years collaborated with Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
the composer; in Kansas City at the home of her 
daughter Constance Eberhart. 


NOVEMBER 16. John Myers O'Hara, a former 
stock broker, who achieved some fame as a classic 
poet and received from the Académie Frangaise a 
medal for his translations of French verse. 


NOVEMBER 17. Jennie M. Flexner, readers’ adviser 
at the New York Public Library for the last twenty 
years; in New York City; after a brief illness; 
sixty-two. Miss Flexner’s books on the proper use 
of libraries circulated widely and were translated 
into several languages. In 1940 her list of fifty-two 
books for required reading for presidential candi- 
dates won a prize in the contest sponsored by the 
Columbia University Press. 


NOVEMBER 18. Hutchins Hapgood, author, critic, 
world traveler; at Provincetown, Massachusetts; 
after a brief illness; seventy-five. Hapgood, who 
helped to organize the Provincetown Players, put 
his cottage at the disposal of the group for their 
first plays. His discoveries of the artistic, literary, 
and human riches of New York's East Side pro- 
vided the material for his early books. His last 
volume was autobiographical—A Victorian in the 
Modern W orld, published in 1939. 


NOVEMBER 21. Sadakichi Hartmann, painter, 
writer, and art critic; at St. Petersburg, Florida, at 
the home of his daughter, Dorothea Gilliland; 
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seventy-eight. He was the author of about four 

ks on art and had just finished a manuscript for 
a book to be called “Life Without War." Gene 
Fowler called him ‘‘one of the greatest men as well 
as one of the greatest failures” he had ever known. 


NOVEMBER 21. [date of announcement}. Maurice 
Georges Paléologue, French Ambassador to Russia 
from 1914 to the start of the Bolshevik revolution; 
at Paris; eighty-five years old. He was an out- 
standing diplomat, something of a prophet, and 
the author of a number of excellent critical, bio- 
graphical, and historical works. One of his Ameri- 
can reviewers credited him with an “unfailing and 
refined estheticism” and “light skeptical touches’ — 
a “polite and slightly ironical interlocutor of life.” 


NOVEMBER 22. Sir Arthur Stanley Eddington, 
F.R.S., professor of astronomy and a director of 
the observatory at Cambridge; in a Cambridge nurs- 
ing home; sixty-one. Perhaps one of his greatest 
contributions to the general growth of knowledge 
was his success in writing about abstruse subjects 
in simple, highly understandable language. The 
personal honors paid to him were many, as were 
his accomplishments, his writings, etc. 


NOVEMBER 24. Philip A. Means, historian and 
anthropologist; in Boston; fifty-two. Means, who 
traveled widely on archaeological quests, wrote 
many books on ancient civilizations in South Amer- 
ica. He was also the author of a number of works 
in Spanish, and in 1942 wrote a book for children, 
Tupak of the Incas. 


NOVEMBER 25. Hulbert Footner, novelist, play- 
wright, and historian; at his home in Baltimore; 
of a heart ailment; sixty-five. Most of his early 
books were adventure and detective novels; later 
on he turned more and more, for his subject matter, 
to Maryland and its countryside. 


CONSCIENCE-STRICKEN 


Several of Grace Livingston Hill's books that 
have been missing since 1939 have been returned, 
in a roundabout way, to the Bridgeton Free Pub- 
lic Library. There is a theory that the restoration 
was brought about by the influence generated dur- 
ing the Opie evangelistic campaign. 

The librarian told the trustees of receiving word 
asking her to call at a certain public place which 
she did, and a bundle of books were turned over, 
the statement being made that they had been left 
there with a note to the effect that “I can’t keep 
these any longer and live with myself.’’ The writ- 
ten message also included a request to the “‘de- 
pository” to ‘‘please take these to the Free Library.”’ 

Investigation of records showed that the several 
volumes had been listed as missing and certain 
erasures indicated that the obvious intention had 
been to make a collection of the books of this popu- 
lar author. There was no record as to whom they 
had been issued as, naturally, they had not been 
charged. 

Color was lent to the theory of the influence of 
the revival campaign by another incident which had 
come to light, one on a much smaller scale, and an 
acknowledgment had been made by the person in- 
volved.—Bridgeton Evening News 
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THE INDUSTRIAL 
SUPERVISOR 


By John M. Amiss, Director of Indus- 
trial Education, Chrysler Corporation, 
and Traver C. Sutton, Cass Technical 
High School. A training guide for im- 
provement of skill and leadership. For 
all supervisors, and for use in any 
training department, but especially 
prepared to meet the needs of,men in 
the smaller shops, who have not the 
help of organized training guidance. 
Based on practical experience_in train- 
ing thousands of supervisors. 
240pp. 


PERSONNEL 


RELATIONS 
Their Application 


in a Democracy 


By J. E. Walters, Principal, McKinsey 
& Company. Principles and practice to- 
day, as determined by labor, manage- 
ment and government; together with 
personnel techniques and procedures. 
The book’s theme is application of all 
of these in a setting of democracy; and 
realistic understanding of what that 
implies in solving practical problems. 
550pp. $4.50 
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$3.00 
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New Ronald Books 


SIMPLIFIED 












Time STUDY 


By Herbert J. Myers, Controller, Farns- 
worth Televison & Radio Corp. For every 
occasion in industry that calls for elaborate 
detailed time study by a professional time 
study engineer, there are many where 4 
supervisor, foreman, shop steward or cost 
man can take advantage of time study for 
his own purposes. This book is for these 
men. 150pp. $2.50 


INSTRUMENT FLYING and 
RADIO NAVIGATION 


By Holland L. Redfield, Airline Instrument Flight Instructor. 
tion in this book is the direct outgrowth of extended experience in teaching pilots, 
ranging from those with no experience whatever in flying by instrument to seasoned 
airline captains perfecting their techniques. 
habits, and builds directly on skills that have already been acquired. 


The method of. instruc- 


Avoids necessity of unlearning good 


195pp. $3.00 





The Ronald Press Company, Publishers 


New York 10, N. Y. 
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A. J. Liebling 


| pate. before the last war A. J. Liebling had his 
own ideas about the Enemy State. These were, 
in part, a product of a “succession of German gov- 
ernesses all indistinguishably known to [him] as 
Fraulein.” Their temperaments were decidedly 
unpleasant and their. fairy tales of ‘‘anthropophagic 
stepmothers and princes turned into white mice” 
gave him nightmares. One of them once took him 
through a torture tower at Nuremberg and made 
him look down a deep well into which, she told 
him, it was customary to throw bad little boys. 
“When I was five,” he confesses, “I would rather 
have died with my milk teeth in a governess’ ankle 
than tie the kind of bow in my shoelaces that she 
had wanted to make me tie.” 


Abbott Joseph Liebling was born in New York 
City on October 18, 1904, the son of Joseph and 
Anna (Slone) Liebling. And except for a Euro- 
pean journey and a few academic and professional 
excursions here in the United States, he has always 
been a thorough-going New Yorker. He spent 
three years (1920-23) at Dartmouth (where the 
only course he flunked was one in English composi- 
tion). In 1925 he took Old French (and possibly 
more) at Columbia. And in 1926-27 he studied 
“lightly” at the Sorbonne and at the Ecole des 
Chartes. Whether or not his academic obligations 
were heavy, he absorbed enough about Medieval 
France to make himself something of a real student 
in this field, and at the same time acquired some 
invaluable impressions and friendships. 


Not long after his return he got a job with the 
New York Times, but was fired for his “frivolity.” 
Then came a period of “exile” as a reporter for the 
Providence Journal and Bulletin. Here he was 
given all assignments on European affairs because 
“they knew I had been in Paris.” One of his 
stories, however, fell a little short of glamour. 
General Gouraud, an elderly Frenchman, was here 
in the States on a lecture tour in 1928. Liebling, 
hearing that the general was on the outskirts of 
Woonsocket, boarded his train and found his sub- 
ject asleep in a Pullman. He shook him, saying 
loudly and firmly, “La presse!"’ Out of it came an 
exclusive interview—a statement from the French- 
man that he “liked Americans” and that France 
“wanted to be friends with the United States.” 
The Journal and Bulletin man thought it safe to 
assume that he liked Woonsocket, too, even though 
he had not yet been there, and so he slipped this 
into his story. (The ethics of this expedient 
bothered him a little, even in those days, when, 
according to his own statement, he was less scrupu- 
lous than he might have been. ) 

With Edward B. Marks, the music producer, 
Liebling collaborated on They All Sang (1934). 
Back Where I Came From, an intimate study of 
New York appeared in 1938; and four years later, 
The Telephone Booth Indian, a collection of Man- 
hattan vignettes, subject matter of which could be 
almost anything—horse clockers, sea-lion trainers, 
cigar-store proprietors, or female psychiatrists. 

He was married to Ann Beatrice McGinn on July 
28, 1934. 

On September 3, 1939, when a declaration of war 
against Germany was expected any moment, 
Liebling began to regret the fact that he had left 
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newspaper work four years earlier. His chance 
“to go to the war’ might have been good, but now 
looked like nothing at all. Until Munich, Liebling 
had regarded Hitler as “revolting but unimportant, ’ 
something like a “boor who tortured his own 
family because he could not cope with the outside 
world...” But it had never occurred to him that 
Hitler might have the power to cripple France, for 
it had been as hard for him to envisage a world 
without France as it was as to conceive of survival 
“with one lobe of my brain gone.” France to him 
represented ‘‘the historical continuity of intelligence 
and reasonable living.’”” Now, however, things 
were moving too fast. 

Against these considerations the New Yorker 
was a “cul-de-sac.” Moreover Janet Flanner was 
writing dispatches (“Génet’’) from Europe, and 
Mollie Panter-Downes was doing the London 
Letter. Yet before long Harold Ross had agreed 
that Liebling might write about “ordinary French 
people’’—their reactions to the war—but he was 
to “keep away from low-life.”” On October 9, 1939 
he was aboard the Clipper to Lisbon. The book 
that came out of the experiences of the next years 
of the war—in France, in England, and in North 
Africa—was The Road Back to Paris; after the turn 
of the tide at El Alamein he knew ‘deep down” 
that “the road back to Paris was clear.” 


B. ALSTERLUND 
S 6 


Books have a service to perform which cannot 
be taken from them by the newspapers or the 
radio, or even the motion pictures. 

—ELMER Davis 
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RECENT |\1]| 1’) Books 





HOW TO OPERATE A LATHE 


By John T. Shuman and Lewis H. Bardo 


A guide for the training of new and semi-skilled machine shop operators. Presents factual 
material in a clear, concise and practical way by means of questions and answers. 
161 Pages $1.75 


CARE AND USE OF HAND TOOLS 
By R. R. Toliver; Edited by W. C. Lewis 
Tells how to handle and care for tools so that they last longer and give better service. Marked 


by very simple explanations and large, clear illustrations. 
95 Pages $1.25 


OCCUPATIONAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


By Harry H. Judson and James M. Brown 


Fundamentals on plant operation required to bring about accident prevention; use of modern 
tested methods for improvement of work procedures, improvement of plant and equipment, 
safety groups and related activities. 

234 Pages $2.75 


MANUAL OF AIRCRAFT LAYOUT 


By Rudolph Faltus; Assisted by Charles Steinmetz 


An indispensable working tool for the beginning or experienced aircraft construction mechanic. 
Covers: layout, drafting, sheet metal, repair, shop mathematics, engineering elements, con- 
struction problems, tooling, production planning, template development, blueprint reading. 
240 Pages $3.00 


SHEET METAL THEORY AND PRACTICE 


By J. C. Butler 


Essential material for training sheet metal workers. Written specifically for marine sheet 
metal work, most of the content is applicable to all branches of sheet metal work. 
173 Pages $3.00 


HOW TO PASS RADIO LICENSE EXAMINATIONS 


By Charles E. Drew 


This revised edition of a well-known book offers the most up-to-the-minute material for amateur 
radio operators, radiotelephone and telegraph operators, whether in the broadcasting, marine 
aeronautical, or any other field of transmission and reception. 

320 Pages $3.00 


WAGE INCENTIVES 


By J. K. Louden 


Demonstrates how a well-organized and administered incentive system eliminates waste of 
manpower, and results in satisfied workers producing at maximum speed and efficiency. 
174 Pages $2.50 


Copies Obtainable on Approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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Harry Harrison 


ARRY HARRISON KROLL was born on a 

farm near Hartford City, Indiana, February 
18, 1888, the son of Darius Wesley and Caroline 
(Cripe) Kroll. His father, like others in the Kroll 
family, was a share-cropper. Even though he had 
endured a poverty-stricken childhood, he was ad- 
vised, as a youth, to keep his hand to the plow 
and become a share-cropper, also. He followed 
this counsel, but soon turned from farming to the 
painting of signs, itinerant photography, and the 
illustrating of children’s books. In 1921 he escaped 
farther from the land to teach in country schools. 
In this decision, no doubt, he was influenced by 
Annette (Nettie) Heard, of Grove Hill, Alabama, 
whom he married on May 12 of the same year. 
They have three sons—Harry Harrison II, Robert 
Torrey, and Danny Wesley. 

For the next decade the family continued to live 
in Alabama, where Kroll progressed in his chosen 
field. From rural schoolteacher he advanced to 
the rank of high school principal. And it was 
during this time that he did his practice writing. 
In 1919 he sold his first short story—for eight 
dollars—to the Southern Agriculturist. It was a 
tale of a hired man, set in the South, and followed 
a pattern on which he was to base later pieces. 
From that time forward his stories and articles 
began to appear in such magazines as the Aflantic 
Monthly, Esquire, Country Gentleman, as well as in 
Detective Story and certain juveniles. 


The country teacher felt, not unnaturally, the 
need for the hallmark of a college degree. He went 
to Peabody College for Teachers at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, and earned his B.S. in 1923, and an M.A. 
in 1925. He majored in English and wrote his 
thesis on “The Comparative Study of Southern Folk 
Speech.” 

For the next two years he was a professor in, and 
head of, the English Department at Lincoln Memo- 
rial University at Harrogate, Tennessee. Until 
1929 he taught journalism at lowa Wesleyan. Over 
the years 1925 to 1931 he supplemented his income 
by teaching at Peabody through the summer months. 
During the depression, he turned seriously and 
energetically to free-lancing, and hit many of the 
most important magazines successfully. 


Kroll has written several novels, the first of 
which, Mountainy Singer, appeared in 1928. Among 
the others are The Ghosts of Slave Driver's Bend 
(1937), a thriller, and The Keepers of the House 
(1940), a tale of Mississippi before and during the 
Civil War. They are all primarily regional, con- 
cerned with the social and historical background of 
the South, the relationship between landlord and 
tenant, etc. A number of his works have gained 
publication and a certain popularity in England. 


In 1937, Kroll issued his autobiography, I Was 
a Share-Cropper, an embarrassingly candid docu- 
ment. Jessie Stuart says that in writing of the poor 
whites and Negroes Kroll’s sympathies are ‘what 
they will be with everybody in years to come. . . . 
I'll wager that this one book will be very much alive 
when Mr. Kroll is dead and dust.” Kroll is now 
teaching English at Tennessee Junior College at 
Martin. His Water over the Dam, a novel of an 
eighteen-year-old farm boy in Alabama, came out 
in 1944. 
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The author admits a fondness for sleeping—out- 
doors or in—a liking he may have acquired in the 
course of a long admiration for Huckleberry Finn, 
whose language, says Kroll, he so often heard as a 
youngster. Quite obviously, if one is to judge from 
his own accounts, he has never regretted his com- 
plete break with the way of the share-cropper, for 
whom “the grave” is the only end, and whose very 
“bones would be unremembered.”’ 


“Hitler's indifference to facts which he does not 
regard as vitally important explains his strange re- 
lation to books,’ points out Konrad Heiden in 
Der Fuehrer. “He does not allow them to instruct 
him, but only to confirm his opinions. With ques- 
tions Hitler replaced reading and used people in- 
stead of books; he knew what he wanted, and 
would coax from obedient men the desired an- 
swers, which could not have been obtained from 
silent, stubborn books.” 


s 6 
“LIBRARIANIZED” 


A column of Westbrook Pegler’s comes to us 
from Rachel Lane, of Sanford, North Carolina, 
who says his coining of a new word struck her as 
being interesting. She wonders what librarians 
think of it. Mr. Pegler tells of an invitation from 
a teacher at Yale “to put a couple of bushels of 
mine under seal in the library to be opened 
around, say, the year 2000, and librarianized so as 
to show what the people were thinking and saying 
back in the 1940's.” 
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THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA | * 
OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 














“The most comprehensive “The National Cyclopedia 
of American Biography pro- 
vides the most comprehen- 
sive list of American living 
and more up-to-date than either and dead notables available in 


pe te Or..... + —MUDGE any one source.’-—SHORES 


American work, less limited 





and selective than the... 


“Usable not only to find individuals whose biographies are included 
but also for pen names, historic events, and names connected with 
development of industries, localities, etc.’-—HIRSHBERG 


Also WHITE’S CONSPECTUS OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


Votumes I-XXX—Current VoLtumes A-F 
Send for further information and special price to libraries. 


JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY « Publishers « 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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@ The classic simplicity of this Public Library is 
apparent from the street. The air of quiet, efficient 
dignity is carried indoors as the visitor faces the 
V-shaped, standing height charging desk. Convenient to 
the sectional card catalog cabinet, it allows the super- 
visor to see at her left, the main reading room with 
rectangular tables—each ‘fitted with six chairs—lounge 
chairs in the far corner for relaxed reading; current 
periodicals in a small rack, and to check on the interest 
in new books created by a double-faced display case at 
the entrance to the room. To her right, sectional, free- 
standing, double-faced shelving houses fifteen thousand 
volumes of fiction and non-fiction. Low-shelving and 
small table and chairs hold the interest of young readers. 

Naturally, white plaster walls, Chinese matting run- 
ners, and a setting of potted palms make Gaylord maple 
completely at home. 


GAYLORD BROS.., Ine. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. Est. 1896 STOCKTON, CALIF. 
Originators and Makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 
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First in 1945! 


Announcing 
an Enlarged Second Edition 


HOUSEHOLD 
MECHANICS 


by Bedell and Gardner 
$2.00 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Up to date, with 642 illustrations, 148 
jobs. Double size of first edition, with 
visual aids presented in new setting. Non- 
technical approach makes book excellent 
for girls and women. New chapter on 
home workshop. Many other features. 
A good book made better! 


You'll want to see a copy! 











Have you examined these 
1944 books? 


WOODWORKING FOR EVERY- 
BODY—Definitely for “Everybody.” 
By Shea and Wenger— $2.00 


FORM AND STANDARDS FOR 
THESIS WRITING—A “Guide” by 
Newsom and Walk— $1.25 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIG- 
ERATION — Another “Expanded” 
Second Edition. By Jennings and 
Lewis— $4.50 


INTRODUCTION TO ELECTRIC 
POWER SYSTEMS—A Fundamental 
“Reference” by Tarboux— $4.50 


INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 
—ANALYSIS AND PRACTICE 
“General.” By Jennings and Obert— 

$4.50 


STRENGTH OF MATERIALS—“Basic 
Principles” Featured by Girvin—$3.00 


ELEMENTS OF STRUCTURAL EN- 


GINEERING—“Timely” Second Edi- 
tion. By Sheiry— $4.25 


INTERNATIONAL 
TEXTBOOK COMPANY 


Scranton? — Pennsylvania 
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W hat 
Our 
Readers 
Think 





The correspondence columns of the 


{Eprror’s Norte: 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


After the Peace 


To the Editor: 

Your feelings about postwar plans (‘Talking 
Shop. . . .”" in September 1944 Bulletin, page 47) 
are so exactly mine . . . as I wrote them for the 
Iowa Library Association’s Conference in Print. 
People change slowly; nations even more slowly, 
so that it seems to me unreasonable to hope that any 
marked differences will actually be accomplished in 
library work after the peace. All I hope for is that 
we will admit that we are turned in a direction 
against war, and that we will mean this so truly 
that we will be willing to suffer and to lose money 
and to make any other sacrifices in order that 
humanity may start trying, even though the first 
plans cannot hope to be perfect. 

ALTHEA WARREN, City Librarian 
Los Angeles, California, Public Library 


Beware of the Forsyths 
To the Editor: 


Librarians are warned to beware of a family of 
three men, Robert A. Forsyth, Robert A., Jr., 18 
years of age, John W. Forsyth, 17 years. They 
lived in Newburgh about'a year, and because they 
were so affable, polite and honest appearing, often 
were allowed to take more than their allotted num 
ber of volumes. They were especially interested in 
technical books, such as automobile repair, flying, 
and small-boat building. 

They disappeared, in the night, taking with them 
from the library, about forty dollars worth of recent 
books. 

Any librarian who comes in contact with the 
200d-looking, charming, brown-eyed trio is asked to 
communicate with 

SARAH Corwin, Librarian 
Newburgh, New York, Free Library 


Records for Story Hour Wanted 


To the Editor: 

In attempting to attract boys and girls to the 
worth-while books in our children’s room, I have 
frequently considered starting a story hour. All 
my helpers are voluntary and even -should our 
schoolteachers be willing they are not’ skilled in 
that art. Consequently I wondered-whether records 
had ever been made to fill this need—one which 
must be felt in many small libraries. “My idea would 
be a set of records containing skillfully told epi 
sodes or beautifully read sections from our best 
books graded as to age appeal and leading to read- 
ing of the entire book. 
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SPREE Tr eeDhares 


I do believe that these would be of more use than 
similar radio programs on account of the program 
time element. Now that we are all looking for- 
ward to regional library organizations, such sets 
could be circulated both throughout a county and 
throughout school sections. 

If such are available I should be very grateful 
for the address where they are sold. 

LEONIA N. FITCH 
Public Library 
Truro, Nova Scotia, Canada 


Books from Jefferson's Library 


To the Edttor: 

The nucleus around which the present collec- 
tions of the Library of Congress were formed con- 
sists of the private library of Thomas Jefferson 
which was purchased by Congress in 1815 to re- 
place its previous library, destroyed with the burn- 
ing of the United States Capitol in the previous 
year. 

The library is now preparing a complete catalog 
of the Jefferson Library, including not only the 
books which still survive in the Jefferson Collec- 
tion, but also all books included in the original 
purchase of 1815, and additional books which Jef- 
ferson may have had in his library, including those 
which were sold in 1829 after his death. An at- 
tempt is being made in connection with this un- 
dertaking to assemble all available information re- 
garding extant Jeffersonian books. The library is 
naturally especially anxious to learn the present 
whereabouts of any of its books which may have 
been disposed of as duplicates between 1900 and 
1910. Because no list of these books exists, spe- 
cific citation of them cannot be made, but they 
could probably be identified if found. 

It is therefore requested that any library or per- 
son owning Jefferson books, or knowing of the lo- 
cation of such books, convey such information to 
Millicent Sowerby, Editor, Jefferson Library Cata- 
log Project, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D. 


L.C. Binding—New Style 





To the Editor: 

When war shortages made regular binding im- 
possible, the Library of Congress turned to substi- 
tutes that have been entirely successful. Instead of 
the previous buckram binding, all in a rather drab 
tan, buckram is now used only for the spines of the 
rebound volumes, with heavy marbled paper for the 
front and back. This brings welcome variety, as 
the marbled paper comes in several colors. 

VERNER W. CLAPP 
Director, Acquisitions Department 
Library of Congress 
Washington, D.C. 

(Continued on page 312) 
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PLAYS 


Handsomely illustrated and with 
complete notes 


Goldstone’s 
One-Act PLAys 
Finney’s 
PLays OLD AND New 


Marsh’s 
PLAys FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
DeMille’s 
THREE ENGLISH CoMEDIES 
She Stoops to Conquer 
The School for Scandal 
The Rivals 


Sad 


Illustrated Editions of Eleven 
Plays of Shakespeare 


Edited by Samuel Thurber and Others 
with full Notes and Appendix 


As You Like It 
JuLrus CAESAR 
MAcBETH 
HAMLET 
Kinc HeNry V 
MERCHANT OF VENICE 
MImpsUMMER NIGHT’s DrEAM 
TEMPEST 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
THE CoMeEpy oF Errors 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


& 


An excellent chapter on dramatics in 
SPEECH FOR ALL 
a brand new book by Lyman Fort 


Allyn and Bacon 





























Boston New York Chicago 
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TWO NEW BOOKSZBY 
Joseph Warren Beach 


A 
ROMANTIC VIEW 
OF POETRY 


A series of lectures delivered by 
Mr. Beach at the Johns Hopkins 
University on the Percy Turn- 
bull Memorial Foundation. In 
this stimulating adventure in 
search of the purpose of poetry, 
the author expresses his belief 
that “Poetry is of the very 
essence of living.” Against the 
background of the Romantic 
School he develops a pattern for 


the understanding of poetry that = 


applies to all schools and to all 
readers. $2.00 


BEGINNING WITH 
PLATO 


These seleqted poems by Mr. 


Beach rangé in time from the 
present age to the age of Peri- 
cles; in place from California to 
Shangri-La, in theme from cur- 
rent political issues to the time- 
less problems of Greek philos- 
ophy; in mood from tender love 
to trenchant satire. He sets upon 
each the imprint of his own per- 
sonality; seeking to penetrate 
into the secrets of human experi- 
ence and to make us more 
sharply aware of the meaning 


of living. $2.00 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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Books for Young Americans 


A reading list of “Books for Young Americans,” 
emphasizing democracy in this country, has just 
been compiled by the Women of Goodwill, mak- 
ing up the Woman's Committee of the Chicago 
Round Table of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. A part of the “Reading for De- 
mocracy” series inaugurated two years ago, ‘Books 
for Young Americans” is the first selection of the 
series designed for children. 

The twenty books range in interest for every age 
up through early high school years. Fiction, biog- 
raphy, and history are included. All the books are 
recent publications that are currently available. 
Foreword to the list was written by Angelo Patri. 


The twenty books chosen are: 
For OLDER READERS: 
Keystone Kids, John R. Tunis 
Dr. George Washington Carver, Shirley Graham and 
George D. Lipscomb 
Jonathkan’s Doorstep, Helen Clark Fernald 
Men Are Brothers, Eva Taylor 
Teresita of the Valley, Florence Crannell Means 
America, Stephen Vincent Benét 
The Great Tradition, Marjorie Hill Allee 
We Live to Be Free, Emma Gelders Sterne 
All-American, John R. Tunis 
For INTERMEDIATE READERS: 
Incident in Yorkville, Emma Gelders Sterne 
The Singing Tree, Kate Seredy 
This Is the World, Josephine van Dolzen Pease 
Shark Hole, Nora Burglon 
The Level Land, Dola DeJong 
Mocha, the Djuka, Frances Fullerton Neilson 
On the Dark of the Moon, Don Lang 
George Carver: Boy Scientist, Augusta Stevenson 
For VerY YOUNG READERS: 
Fair Play, Munro Leaf 
Tobe, Stella Gentry Sharpe 
The Dragon Fish, Pearl S. Buck 


Copies of the list, with brief comments on each 
book, can be secured from the Chicago Round Table 
of the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Course on Hospital Libraries 


A program relating to hospital libraries will be 
offered by the School of Library Service in the sum- 
mer session at Columbia University, July 2 to 
August 10, 1945. There will be a core course 
“Library work with hospital patients,” a number 
of pertinent courses at the School of Library Serv- 
ice and elsewhere on the campus, and probably field 
assignments for students desiring practical experi- 
ence. Ernestine Rose, who in addition to her other 
accomplishments was formerly a hospital librarian, 
will conduct the core course and arrange field con- 
tacts. In her work she will draw upon the resources 
of the New York area, including hospital libra- 
rians and other specialists. 


The core course will build upon basic profes- 
sional library training. It will open to candi- 
dates who, being suited in other ways for library 
work with hospital patients, are graduates of ac- 
credited library schools. As a free elective in the 
regular curriculum it will be available also to stu- 
dents at the School of Library Service. 


Enquiries and requests for application forms may 
be addressed to the School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27. 
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Fellowships 


The Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago has announced several fellowships and 
scholarships for the 1945-46 academic year. 

Three fellowships of $1,000 each are offered for 
advanced study leading to the M.A. and Ph.D. de- 
grees. The following attainments are required of 
applicants for fellowships: 


(a) Possession of a four-year Bachelor's degree 
equivalent to that conferred by leading 
colleges and universities. 

(b) Completion of at least one year in an ac- 
credited library school. 

(c) At least one year of library experience un- 
der approved conditions. 


Special consideration will be given to publications 
and manuscripts showing ability to conduct original 
studies. 

Two full-tuition ($300) and two half-tuition 
($150) scholarships are offered for professional 
study leading to the Bachelor of Library Science de- 
gree. Application for scholarships may be made 
by persons with four years of successful college 
work in accredited institutions, who are eligible for 
a one-year program of study. Application may 
also be made by persons with two years of success- 
ful college work, who are eligible for a three-year 
program combining study in general college sub- 
jects and librarianship. 

Applicants for fellowships and scholarships 
should write to the Graduate Library School, The 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. Fel- 
lowship applications must be in the hands of the 
Dean of the Graduate Library School by March 10, 
1945, and scholarship applications by June 1, 1945. 


Scholarships 


Several scholarships and assistantships will be 
available for graduate students in library science 
at the University of Illinois for the academic year 
1945-46. Candidates must hold an A.B. degree 
from an accredited college and a degree or cer- 
tificate for the first year of professional study in 
librarianship from an accredited library school. 
Applications should be addressed to R. B. Downs, 
Director, University of Illincis Library School, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

The Katharine L. Sharp Scholarship, maintained 
from the income of an endowment fund established 
by the Alumni Association, provides a stipend of 
$300 for the year and exemption from tuition fees. 
Applications for this scholarship should be filed no 
later than February 15, 1945. Announcement of 
the award will be made on April 1. 


University scholarships carry, a stipend of $350 
and exemption from the payment of the usual tui- 
tion. They are open only to candidates who are 
not over thirty years of age at the time when the 
appointment is to be made. Applications must be 
filed no later than February 1, 1945. Successful 
candidates will be notified on April 1. 


Assistantships in various departments of the 
University Library and in some departmental li- 
braries will also be available to graduate students. 
Three-quarters-time appointments require thirty 
hours of work per week and pay a monthly salary 
of $109.50; half-time appointments require twenty 
hours of work per week and pay a salary of $73 
per month. Applications should be filed as soon as 
possible and no later than May 1, 1945. Appoint- 
ments will be announced on June 1. 
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ACCENTING 
TODAY'S TOPICS 


PIONEERING THE 
HELICOPTER 


By C. L. “Les” Morris 
Introduction by Igor I. Sikorsky 





Gives the average man a non-tech- 
nical insight into the helicopter: where it 
came from, what it is, what it may or may 
not be. The book will clarify many miscon- 
ceptions, including the very important ones 
of over-optimism and over-pessimism.  Illus- 
trated. $2.75. 


DEMOBILIZATION OF 
WARTIME ECONOMIC 
CONTROLS 


By John Maurice Clark, Profes- 


sor of Economics, Columbia University 


Deals with the many-sided questions 
of economic controls put into effect because 
of the war, and how they should be relaxed 
with the approach of peace. Presents a 
thorough survey of the kinds of controls, their 
objectives, authority, effect, etc.; analyzes care- 
fully the varying circumstances under which 
need for them may abate, offers specific recom- 
mendations for the time, manner, and degree 
of their cessation that will support objectives 
of high production and job opportunities in 
the postwar period. The third in a series of 
studies sponsored by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. 219 pages, $1.75. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL 
PROBLEMS 


By Maxine Davis 


In clear and understandable lan- 
guage, this book tells all that medical science 
knows about the biological functions of wo- 
man and the conditions of disease or misfunc- 
tioning that may affect them. The chapters 
discuss such phases of woman's life as men- 
struation, pregnancy, parturition, lactation, 
and the menopause. $2.50. 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO.., Inc. 


330 West 42nd St. New York 18 
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d Economy 


For Efficiency “" 


Subscribe to the 


REFERENCE SHELF 


Without further ado subscribers receive each new book as pub- 
lished. They place one order instead of seven, and save $2.75. 
This is the difference between the subscription price ($6) and 
the price of individual titles ($8.75). 


Subscriptions are by the volume and a volume consists of seven books. 
Six are impartial, readable, compilations of the most logical pro and 
con arguments that have been expressed on a current controversial 
question. The seventh is a collection of the leading speeches that have 
molded public opinion in the preceding twelve months. 


Subscribers to the current volume (Vol. 17) will receive at once: 


Basic English Representative American Speeches: 
Canada and the Western Hem- 1943-1944 

isphere (International Police Force out of 
Lowering the Voting Age print) 


To be followed in the near future by: 
COMPULSORY LABOR ARBITRATION 


This is the subject now being widely debated by the major intercollegiate 
forensic societies. 


WAGE STABILIZATION 
Will federal wage control be desirable after the war? as a permanent social 
measure? as a temporary expedient against inflation? 


The single copy price of each of these titles is $1.25 


The subscription price for all six (one is out of print) is $5.15 


Coming This Spring 
AN INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION TO GOVERN GLOBAL AIRWAYS 


$1.25 
Planes fly faster than sound. What then is to become of another old ex- 
pression, “as free as the air’? It would be difficult to state a problem of 


wider implication. 


One answer is an international commission. Such a solution has its ardent 
supporters and its just-as-ardent objectors. Their best arguments will be 
found in the book which will be Number One in the new Volume (18) of 
the Reference Shelf. 


Subscribers will again receive seven (7) books for six ($6) dollars. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York, 52 N. Y. 
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BOOKLIST 
Listings 


The following books have been 
listed in ‘“‘The Booklist.’’ They 
will prove to be popular and 
valuable additions to your 
technical collection. We sug- 
gest you order now. Write 
for our latest catalog. 


Aircraft Sheet Metal Work: Le Master... .$3.75 
Diesel Locomotives—Mechanical Equipment: 


OOEE . carvdacndieessescctensanrashapuaiee 
Diesel Locomotives—Electrical Equipment: 
PE Ee ER SE See Pe res 
Slide Rule Simplified (without rule): Harris 2.50 
Plastics: DuBois (2nd edition) ....... on mae 
Plane Trigonometry Made. Plain: Carson.... 2.75 
Machine Shop Work: Shuman ............ 3.50 
Metallurgy: Johnson . ssecet BED 
How To Read Electrical Blueprints: ‘Ilene 
SEED .cuRa Sovige bG6s 62 cKakdcpebnentioes ie 3.00 
How to Plan a House: Townsend-Dalzell.. 4.50 
Flight—Aviation Engines: Kumns .......... 3.25 
Flight—Meteorology and Aircraft Instruments: 
WEIGE- SERNA EGE cc ccc cc vccvccsecoces 3.25 
Fundamentals of Machines: lHobbs-Kuns 
PEUGENTE = Coveerccceccececccsesswencesews 2.00 
Fundamental Shop Training: Shuman 
PIP TOE. ideo cvenegecséaeendscoss 2.00 
How to Design and Install Plumbing: Mat- 
RE a Oe EB Ele UES cb e cds ceccidéseerese 3.00 


Tool Design: Cole 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Vocational Publishers Since 1898 
Drexel Ave., at 58th Street, Chicago 37, Ili. 





HISTORY 


OF THE 


ARCHDIOCESE 
or BOSTON 


1604-1943 


By Robert H. Lord, 
John E. Sexton and 
Edward T. Harrington 


Foreword by His Eminence, 
the late 
W illiam Cardinal O’Connell, 
Archbishop of Boston 


“Should arouse a thrill of pride in 

Catholic hearts.”"—The Sign 

Illustrated with 24 engravings, in 
three volumes—$15.00 a set 


SHEED & WARD, 63 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 




















HANDBOOK 
of 
COMMERCIAL, FINANCIAL 


and 
INFORMATION SERVICES 
Compiled by 
WaLter Hausporrer, M. S. 
School of Business, Columbia University, 
New York 

This important Handbook describes in 
detail a total of 577 current information 
services, of which 334 are listed in this 
edition for the first time. Gives infor- 
mation about 310 defunct or suspended 
services to provide complete coverage. 
Contains a detailed subject and title in- 
dex. Each service listed by publisher 
with description of price, frequency, ad- 
dress, etc. 

Of primary value in finding the exact 
service supplying needed information of 
materials. Helpful to all business or- 
ganizations, maintaining library, research 
or statistical departments, to college and 
university departmental libraries, public 
libraries and to all special libraries. 


216 Pages April, 1944 Price $3.00 
Special Libraries Association 
31 EAST TENTH STREET 

NEW YORK 3 











WOOD END 
VERTICAL FILE BOXES 










Built for 
heavy duty 
in the busy 
library. 
Have wood- 
en ends 
and edges. 
Cover and 
flaps are 
hinged with 
DOUBLE 
strips of 
cloth. Covered with black and white mar- 
ble paper. Label and leather pull on one 
end. 


Write today for folder of APEX Library 
Supplies. 


APEX 


PAPER BOX CORP. 
2318 S. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR 











We wish to take this opportunity to thank our many customers 
for their patronage during the past year and to assure 
them that they will receive the same careful 
service in 1945. 


A GOOD RESOLUTION — LET’S GO “HUNTTING” 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS 





ANY BOOK—OF ANY PUBLISHER—IN ANY BINDING 











PRESENT & POST-WAR PROBLEMS | VITAL SPEECHES 


Important addresses of the leading —OF THE DAY— 
Moulders of Public Opinion 33 WEST 42 STREET, 


Prints complete speech - Issued semi-monthly | $3.50 a year. $6.00 two years. 


New York 18, N. Y. 














Books. We 


Newark, N.J. 





Because of their importance, let 
Us help preserve 
Your valuable journals and 


Offer you our help. When in 

Need of service— 

Dial Humbolt 3-4867 or Chickering 4-3650. 
Save and protect your precious journals 


FOR VICTORY 
RADEMAEKERS 


New York, N.Y. 














THE WILD BOAR 


By Robert Wallace Smith 
Author of “The White Buck” 
Here are poems of unusual beauty. musical 


charm and humor, written with charming 
simplicity and directness. Cloth $2.00 


FROM 


YOUR BOOKSTORE 


CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE BOSTON, 20 





PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 
REVIEW 


Here's the journal with timely and 
authoritative articles on problems of ad- 
ministrative management and techniques. 


Articles indexed in 
Index to Legal Periodicals, Inter- 
national Index to Periodicals, and 
Public Affairs Information Service. 


Issued quarterly Complete sets available 
$5 per annum 

American Society for Public Administration 

1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Iilinois 








Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 

the Publishers. 
Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. ( Est. 1887 ) 


29 East 21st Street New York 














WORLD MAP OF DOGS 


° All breeds of dogs thruout the world correctly 
sketched, with country of origin indicated. 

@ 166 breeds are sketched correctly for body 
structure; the word dog is indicated in the 
various languages; 
sented with breeds allotted to each area. Size 
17x22%—in two colors. $1 each or 3 for $2 
Usual library discount. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chi 









a geographical map is pre- 














SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


1S OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 


efforts. 75% 


ur detailed quotations are within 


of o 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station O - Box 22 


New York f!, N.Y. 
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BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
ssons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 














mmm 030 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y 


. 








VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
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BEYOND ALL FRONTS } 


By MAX JORDAN 


His constant association with those 
in command in Europe for the last ten 
years has given Max Jordan a remark- 
able insight into the incidents of the 
world upheaval. In penetrating lan- 
guage he gives a running account of the 
Nazi seizure of power in Germany, its 





moves toward overpowering the world, 


and the reasons why out of this present Mex Jordan 


turmoil can rise a peaceful, happy, pros- a naturalized American, born and 

. raised in Europe... a graduate of 
perous and democratic Europe. $3.00 the Universities of teankfort, Jena 
and Berlin . . . resident of Germany 
and writer for German newspaper 
— for 11 years... European represen- 
The Bruce Publishing Company tative of NBC for 10 years, Max 


Jordan knows Europe—and Germany 


1101 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. os de tow tn Of war Gets. 











REPRESENTATIVE 
South AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
American | 1943-1944. 


Handbook A. Craig Baird 360 p. $1.25 


(A Reference Shelf book) 
1944 $1.25 


Thirty-one addresses delivered by 





twenty-nine men and one woman, 


Clare Booth Luce, including: 
722 pages—many charts and line maps— 


of facts. Chapter 1 highlights the en- BARKLEY LIPPMANN 
tire region. Chapter 2 briefly describes > " : 
21 ports of call. Each of the following BIDDLE MacLeIsH 
12 chapters treats in detail one of our A t : SVELT 
neighbors south of the Rio Grande, and CHURCHILL ROOSEVELT 
Cuba and the Falkland Islands. Also DEWEY SWING 
separate chapters on meat, petroleum, 7 IE 
banking, air services, etc. W ILLKIE 

If it’s a question about government, Notes introduce each address, 
climate, industries, travel, statistics, ° : PALS ES ee 
physical features, hotels, cities, history, comment on the speaker’s intent, 
resources, trade, currencies, etc., the amalaen . . a 3 
answer will be found thretaghh the 27 - analy ze the speech and draw a brief 


i > | ° e 
pape index. || picture of the speaker. 


N.B. London Import—Supply Limited. 


Published by 
THE H. W. WILSON CO. THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


New York, 52, N.Y. 950 University Ave. New York 52 
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MOZART 
His Character, His Work 
by Alfred Einstein 


A biography of the major phases of 
Mozart's life and his music, in which 
he emerges for us in a completely new 
light. $5.00 


HENRY JAMES 
The Major Phase 
by F. O. Matthiessen 


An entirely new estimate of the great 
novelist—based on eight confidential 
notebooks—which maintains, contrary 
to popular opinion, that his later novels 
are his greatest. $2.50 


MILITARY 
OCCUPATION 
AND THE RULE OF LAW 


Occupation Government in the 


Rhineland 1918-1923 
by Ernst Fraenkel 


A discussion of the basic problems of 
the last Rhineland occupation, which 
offers a key to the situation confront- 
ing the Allied Military Government in 
Germany today. $3.50 


THE ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT OF 

FRENCH INDO-CHINA 
by Charles Robequain 


A detailed and authoritative survey of 
the economic life of Indo-China 
through fifty years of French su- 
premacy. $4.00 








O ford books for Thinking Americans 


ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEEN-EIGHTIES 


Toward a Social Basis for Freedom 
by Helen Merrell Lynd 


The co-author of Middletown writes 
of that decade in England which was 
the watershed between the old indus- 
trialism of Jaissez-faire and the new 
social freedom. $4.50 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
UNDERSTANDING AND 


RELIGIOUS TRUTH 
by Erich Frank 


A discussion of present day philosophy 
in its relation to religion, which at 
tempts to show that even modern scien- 
tific thinking is confronted with certain 
metaphysical problems that cannot be 
solved by merely rational methods. 
$3.00 


CLAIMSTO TERRITORY 
IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 


AND RELATIONS 
by Norman Hill 


This study of the major territorial con- 
troversies of the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies, with its particular emphasis on 
the Paris Peace Conference, suggests 
methods for handling claims growing 
out of the Second World War. $3.00 


BEHEMOTH 


The Structure and Practice of 
National Socialism 
by Franz L. Neumann 
A revised and greatly enlarged edition 
of a comprehensive book on the rise 
of National Socialism. $4.00 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fifth Ave. New York 11 
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Censorship in Perspective 
By Marjorie B. Hill * 


_Pyeevaggieed of press and publisher, al- 

though more irritating under wartime 
restrictions, is a perennial and baffling prob- 
lem, not to be solved by rule of thumb. Is it 
possible, practical, or wise to sterilize man’s 
environment against the germs of thought? 
Is character so malleable that a man can be- 
come depraved through reading a book? And 
who is the all-wise, all-good censor capable of 
choosing the best and rejecting the unfit? 
Censors of the past have frequently had their 
decisions reversed by time and the tide of 
shifting opinion; and the banned book of 
today is often the classic of tomorrow. 


Censorship in Book Selection 


To the librarian it is a question of critical 
import since she is the custodian and dispenser 
of the treasure house of ideas via the printed 
page. Without setting up as a censor, the li- 
brarian must, willy-nilly, exercise a type of 
censorship through her powers of book selec- 
tion. In a small library her budget is re- 
stricted, she cannot purchase everything, so 
she must choose among the current publi- 
cations those which are most significant, 
whether of permanent or ephemeral value. 
With this at stake, it seems pertinent to ex- 
amine the phenomena of censorship, root and 
branch, as it has twisted its way through the 
varying strata of civilization. 





* Assistant Librarian, Walnut Hills Branch Library, 
Public Library of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


JANUARY 1945 


Censorship, 200 B.C. 


In the history of mankind censorship forms 
a long and not too honorable chapter. - The 
Nazis were called barbarians when they con- 
fiscated and burned the books which they 
thought dangerous. But their counterpart ex- 
isted even earlier, for in 200 B.C. the Chinese 
Emperor Chi Huang Ti ordered the Analects 
of Confucius destroyed, and those who did 
not obey were branded or sentenced to slavery 
on the Great Wall. During the Inquisition a 
similar episode occurred when the Church of 
Rome produced its Index Librorum Prohibi- 
torum, relegating many valuable and irre- 
placeable manuscripts to the scrap-heap. 
These Roman indexes have been continued in 
various forms, and brought up to date. Bow- 
erman wrote in 1930 that the list still contains 
Gibbon’s Rome, certain novels of Victor Hugo 
and Balzac, and all the works of Maeterlinck. 

During the Reformation in England books 
were indiscriminately slaughtered. Even Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost was held in suspicion be- 
cause of some imagined treason, and there 
was difficulty in obtaining a license. Two of 
Milton’s pamphlets were sentenced to be pub- 
licly burned by the hangman. English cen- 
sorship is still operating today under Lord 
Cambell’s Act of 1857 which was regarded as 
a police measure to suppress the trade in sala- 
cious books and pictures. When administered 
by conscientious and highly intelligent judges, 
it does not seem to work unfairly or to the 
writer's disadvantage. 


x9 








In America censorship is under the juris- 
diction of the Customs, and of the Post Office 
Department. The law, originally aimed at 
pornographic writing and drawing, has been 
interpreted in such a way that it excludes 
works of art and literature, supposedly ob- 
scene. Since there is no eunielile definition 
of obscenity, the law is subject to the vagaries 
of the individuals who administer it. The 
Customs, after 170 years, discovered Voltaire 
and denounced Candide, although it is stud- 
ied in college classrooms the world over. 


Unfortunately the authorities in New York 
and London cannot agree as to which books 
are lascivious in character. While the novels 
of Zola sent their publisher, Vizetelly, to jail 
in England, they were allowed to circulate 
freely in America. Women in Love by D. H. 
Lawrence was accepted by the British public, 
but New Yorkers were shocked into a crusade 
which led to the founding of the Clean Book 
League. “‘It is desirable,” says E. M. Forster, 
the novelist, “that people should not be cor- 
rupted, but there is no reason why they should 
not be shocked.” 


Harmful Unofficial Censors 


Perhaps more harm is done by unofficial 
censoring bodies, since they are impossible to 
control except through a lethargic public 
opinion. Bitter words from literary critics 
have failed to arouse the Bostonians, who 
calmly accept the decrees of their sancti- 
monious Watch and Ward Society. Although 
Lillian Smith’s Strange Fruit is a leading best 
seller, Bostonians must send to New York for 
their copies, or drive to Cambridge three 
miles away. Besides Lillian Smith they have 
blacklisted such authors as Sinclair Lewis, 
Percy Marks, Warwick Deeping, Julia Peter- 
kin, and Bertrand Russell. 


If educators agree that certain books might 
prove harmful to the young, whose characters 
are as yet unformed, is that a good reason to 
restrict the reading of adults to the same juve- 
nile level? The pabulum of an infant would 
scarcely nourish a full-grown man. Most 
public libraries recognize different levels of 
maturity by providing a nook for young 
people, and books appropriate to their ages 
and tastes. Yet it is not to their credit that 
the libraries at one time excluded Huckleberry 
Finn and Les Miserables from their shelves. 

The difficulty involved in administering 
censorship laws is well illustrated by the 
recent Congressional attempt to prevent poli- 
tical propaganda from reaching the soldiers. 
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Senator Taft admitted that the law was being 
interpreted in a way he had not foreseen when 
such books as Yankee from Olympus by 
Catherine Drinker Bowen, and The Republic 
by Charles A. Beard were rejected. 

Those who believe that improved censor- 
ship laws will eliminate the need for judg- 
ment on the part of the librarians are 
allowing themselves to indulge in wishful 
thinking. It is pleasant to escape responsi- 
bility and vexatious decisions, but should the 
trained librarian turn over her problems of 
book selection to semiliterate customs officials 
or postmasters ? 


Let us distinguish between literature whose 
purpose is to reproduce, deepen, and inten- 
sify reality, whose province is the whole of 
life, and purely pornographic writing in- 
tended to distort and debauch reality, which 
no one could dignify by the name of litera- 
ture. The craftsmanship and artistry with 
which the author handles his material, his 
purpose and the skill with which he achieves 
it, must all be considered in a final judgment 
of his work. Oscar Wilde denies that a book 
can be either moral or immoral: “Books are 
either well written or badly written. That is 
all.” 


If we agree that censorship is undemo- 
cratic in its assumption that the average man 
cannot think for himself, that it fails to 
achieve its purpose (there is no better adver- 
tisement for a book than to condemn it for 
smut), and is attended by bigotry, intolerance, 
and spiritual self-righteousness, then let us 
bring about greater liberality in our laws and 
in our minds in order to free literature from 
the shackles of the censor. 
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The State and the Rural Library” 


By Marjorie Beal t 


PEOPLE are being born, growing up, and 

living all their lives without the privilege 
of libraries or opportunity to read good 
books! The rural sections shoulder the re- 
sponsibility of educating their children, and 
then the young people move into the towns 
and the cities. One means of keeping rural 
people contented and informed is the county 
library. And by the county library is not 
meant a library located in the county seat or 
in the largest city and used by those residents 
who can visit it during the limited hours it 
is open. By a county or by a regional library 
— several counties contracting together — is 
meant a live, up-to-date collection of books 
with some way of moving them about so 
everyone may have books near at hand and 
may select those books he wishes to read. It’s 
a simple plan, and it works. 

Can your geography stand a little refresh- 
ing? North Carolina is more than 500 miles 
in width, if width is east to west. With more 
than 52,000 square miles, North Carolina has 
variety of scenery and climate. The highest 
mountain east of the Mississippi is there— 
Mount Mitchell, 6,684 feet; much of the 
western section of the state is more than 2,200 
feet high. The central Piedmont section con- 
tains the chief farming and industrial areas. 
A long coast is famous for sand dunes, fishing 
villages, and resorts. 

Historically, one of the first settlements 
was made in North Carolina—the birthplace 
of Virginia Dare; recently it has become fa- 
mous for the production of Paul Green's 
Lost Colony. The Wright Brothers flew their 
first clumsy machine from a sand dune at 
Kitty Hawk. The state-financed nine-months’ 
school of twelve grades receives local supple- 
menting funds in the cities; in many areas, 
however, the state support makes possible 
such schooling as has never before been 
known. The county is an important govern- 
mental unit, and counties number 100. Cot- 
ton, tobacco, and corn are the principal agri- 
cultural products, but potatoes —Irish and 
sweet, cabbages, peaches, strawberries are now 
bringing good returns from northern markets. 





* Paper yaa we at New York Library Association con- 
ference in Rochester, September 1944, 

+ Secretary and Director, North Carolina Library Com- 
mission, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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WPA BOOKMOBILE DEMONSTRATION 
in Tyrrell County 


Mules and a few tractors are used on the 
farms, and occasionally one meets on the road 
a big-wheeled ox cart drawn by one or two 
oxen. Adding contrast to agriculture are cot- 
ton mills, lumber mills, and the only plant in 
the United States to manufacture cigarette 
papers. Farm homes in North Carolina are 
larger than the barns, and many have no cel- 
lars. Of the three and one-half million people 
about 900,000 or approximately one fourth 
are Negroes. Separate schools and separate 
library service must be maintained for the 
whites and the Negroes—for North Carolina 
is that state between Virginia and South Caro- 
lina. The Cherokee Indian Reservation is in 
the western section, and in the east are settle- 
ments of Indians. In one county a movie 
theatre has three doors and three separate seat- 
ings—one for the Negroes, one for the In- 
dians, and one for the whites. The state and 
the federal government have acquired large 
tracts of land in North Carolina. Submargi- 
nal land located in the extreme east and west 
add to the problem of taxation and living 
conditions. 


A Rural State 


North Carolina is a rural state, and the 
rural people are its backbone. Until recently 
library service was none too good, 68 per cent 
of the people did not have public library 
service when in 1927 the Citizens Library 
Movement was started to wage a battle against 
ignorance and indifference. But in North 
Carolina we didn’t begin by talking about 
“library service,” nor do we talk about it very 
often now. We talk about “books and read- 
ing.” That is what the people want—books 
to read. The mechanics of obtaining this serv- 
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ice comes as a secondary interest. That ‘‘we”’ 
includes leaders like Dr. Frank Graham, 
president of the university, officers and mem- 
bers of every club and organization in the 
state. Providing books and reading is today 
everybody's concern. Governor Broughton 
has stated publicly that the library develop- 
ment with State Aid for Public Libraries has 
been one of the outstanding achievements of 
the state in recent years. Every publication 
and organ has carried library information. 
The university news letter has devoted several 
entire issues to the public library. College 
and school librarians have realized that more 
books and more reading in the homes mean 
better students. The radio and the newspapers 
have given time and space, but the most effec- 
tive news stories have been those written 
locally. One year a news woman working 
with the North Carolina Library Commission 
wrote good library publicity which was sent 
to every paper. Her splendid stories weren't 
read as much as the articles written by the 
local librarians. Most libraries opened their 
doors and offered free service to the people 
who lived outside the locality. 


No one would wish to see a return of the 
distressing period when WPA projects were 
necessary. North Carolina benefited by a good 
WPA library project in charge of an efficient 
and competent trained and experienced li- 
brarian. Libraries were started in many coun- 
ties, and bookmobiles and books were pur- 
chased for demonstrations. A few of the li- 





A CORNER OF THE RUTHERFORD 
CouNTY LIBRARY 


Rutherford, North Carolina 
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braries so created have closed, less than six; 
ten of the bookmobiles and all the books are 


in use. 


No “Good Time’’ 


There isn’t such a thing as “a good time to 
start a library,” nor is there ever a good time 
to request state aid. North Carolina tried and 
then tried again. In 1937 the first request 
was made to the North Carolina General As- 
sembly for State Aid for Public Libraries. 
The bill was passed, but all appropriation was 
stricken out. In 1939 a second request was 
made. Each time additional legislators were 
aware of the need in their communities ; each 
time libraries gained friends. In 1941 there 
were three forces to help: there was a library 
plank in the Democratic platform, a governor 
who had been a library trustee for 22 years, 
and a valuable friend of the library movement 
who visited each elected legislator between 
November and January. When the session 
convened, all pushed the request to a success- 
ful vote. For each year of the biennium 
$100,000 was voted; and this was increased 
in 1943 to $125,000 for each year. 


Distribution 


Then arose the problem of distribution. 
The bill as written included the phrase “for 
the whole State.” The Library Commission 
Board was authorized and empowered to allo- 
cate the funds. Each of the 100 counties was 
offered an equal amount whether it was a 
large or small county, a rich or poor county. 
Each county cooperating must appropriate 
funds for county library service and present 
a plan for such service. The first year, 76 
counties shared in the fund; 80 counties 
shared in it last year, 1943-44, and each re- 
ceived $1,484.35 from state aid. 

North Carolina is interested in regional 
development. A beautiful plan for library 
regions had been worked out on paper. We 
expected that state aid would help to develop 
public library service along these lines. In 
some places it has done so; in some others it 
will do so. We found in trying to apply our 
plan that the people also had ideas and some- 
times prejudices. One person stated it well 
that they were temperamentally incapacitated 
from accepting the plan. One county said, 
“We couldn’t contract with that adjoining 
county; they never live up to what they 
promise to do.” Rivers, mountains, roads, 
trading areas, habits of travel, all had to be 
considered. The smaller counties feared that 
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the larger counties would derive all the bene- 
fits instead of sharing their books and services. 


Some groupings and counties did material- 
ize, however. In opposite sections of the state 
two regions were formed of three counties 
each. A trained, experienced librarian, a 
bookmobile, and books were secured by each 
region. The headquarters library was located 
in the trading center; each county had local 
libraries open to the people who came into 
town. Trips of the bookmobile were sched- 
uled to take books and the trained librarian 
into all corners of the region. Books were 
loaned to schools to supplement the school 
libraries. A regional library board, with rep- 
resentatives from each county was appointed 
by the commissioners of the several counties. 
Funds, books, and services were pooled. In 
other sections tri-county libraries were started ; 
these permitted each county to use, within the 
county, the county library books and to share 
the time and salary of a trained librarian. 
Each county sent books into each section, 
either by bookmobile, by car, by county offi- 
cials, or by interested citizens. Some of these 
counties have now withdrawn from the plan 
in order to employ full-time librarians for 
themselves. North Carolina has now five re- 
gional libraries of two or more counties and 
one tri-county plan. 





APALACHIA LIBRARY 


Gradually the people themselves are mak- 
ing a state-wide plan of regional library serv- 
ice. And what the people have made for 
themselves they cherish and develop! When 
one trustee of a regional library was asked his 
opinion of the library service, he hesitated a 
long moment to reflect; then he said: “‘It’s 
good! Ten people are now getting books to 
one when the service began.’” That was in 
one of the smallest and in the poorest county 
in the state. When the plan had first been 
discussed with the three county commission- 
ers of that small county, two had stood like 
cigar store Indians, as though they didn’t hear 
or understand. Funds were voted, however, 
and that county became part of the Nentahala 
Regional Library and shared in state aid. Six 
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GRANVILLE COLORED LIBRARY 


months later those two commissioners were so 
enthusiastic about the books their families 
were reading that we had difficulty in break- 
ing away from their eager talk. 

In one county with several small librar- 
ies, dissatisfaction was brewing because the 
county and state funds all appeared to be 
going to the headquarters library. The small 
library was constantly using books purchased 
with the county and state funds, it was being 
aided and helped by the county librarian. To 
make the small library more a part of the 
county system a share of the county fund was 
allocated to each library each month for the 
purchase of books, to be selected by the small 
library and to be ordered and processed at the 
headquarters library. The amounts of $300 
to $600 a year for books for each library re- 
sulted in better cooperation. 

State Aid for Public Libraries has not only 
encouraged local appropriations, but it has 
also given an assurance of permanency to the 
whole library program. State aid is only allo- 
cated on the county basis, since it was voted 
for the purpose of providing books and read- 
ing materials for the rural people. The state 
fund may be used toward the salary of a 
trained librarian, for the purchase and opera- 
tion of a bookmobile, or for the purchase of 
books. The largest per cent of the fund has 
been used to purchase books, since books have 
been everywhere the greatest need. 


Increased A ppropriations 


Local appropriations, city and county, have 
continually increased ; they are used for local 
expenses such as rent and building repairs, 
salary of library workers, equipment, sup- 
plies, and books. Many localities have em- 
ployed the workers trained on the WPA li- 
brary program ; they work in the local librar- 
ies, under the supervision of the trained 
county librarian. 

In a rural state, bookmobile service is the 
most economical and efficient service since it 
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makes possible regular exchange of books. 
Bookmobiles serve the remote sections of the 
county and permit the county librarian to in- 
troduce people and books. Forty-two book- 
mobiles are now serving 46 North Carolina 
counties. Three bookmobiles were in use in 
North Carolina before 1930, when the North 
Carolina Library Association collected funds 
to purchase a bookmobile for demonstration 
through the North Carolina Library Commis- 
sion. In 1936 a Ford truck with a body spe- 
cially built to shelve books began demon- 
strating to the counties that North Carolin- 
ians would read if they had something to read. 
Several books had been published which de- 
plored the lack of knowledge and the number 
of nonreaders in the state. How could they 
read with nothing to read! Once books were 
available, they were eagerly used. 


Tan gible Demonstration 


It took such a tangible demonstration as 
the library commission bookmobile, loaned to 
counties for one or more months, to make 
the people understand the importance of such 
service. The first two counties in which it was 
used immediately secured their own bookmo- 
biles; in one county the vehicle was a gift 
from a woman legislator, and in the other 
county it was purchased by the county com- 
missioners. It is interesting that the library 
commission bookmobile is still in use and is 
now serving the three counties in one region. 
War has retarded the purchase of bookmo- 
biles, but one was secured last summer from 
Army surplus through the United States Pro- 
curement Office. Such purchases will ease the 
situation until new trucks are again in the 
market. Gas and tire rationing have made 
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the visits of the bookmobile real occasions for 
neighborhood gatherings and for an exchange 
not only of books but of ideas and comments. 
In the towns and larger settlements where 
there are no libraries, deposit stations have 
been established in stores, in homes, or in 
community centers. Such stations do not con- 
tain permanent collections of books; as the 
locality finishes with books and periodicals, 
they are exchanged. 

In 35 of the 80 counties cooperating in state 
aid there are no bookmobiles; other methods 
of distribution must be used. The home 
demonstration agent and the county nurse 
take the librarian and a collection of the books 
to club meetings and to clinics, where the 
librarian talks books, tells stories to the chil- 
dren, and circulates books. Other county offi- 
cials transport book collections. People com- 
ing into town bring books for exchange. In 
some places the librarian’s own car serves as a 
bookmobile. Books to satisfy special requests 
are sent by parcel post; volumes are mailed 
when weather is too bad for regular trips. 
Reference questions are answered by corre 
spondence, 

Reading interest has shown marked im 
provement. Adults who have read little or 
nothing since they left school begin by read 
ing books of action and romance, love stories 
and Westerns. As their reading ability im 
proves, they read more normally, books on the 
World War, biography, and sciences. Copies 
of the newest books are bought for county 
people. Except in a technical way the term 
“nonfiction” is not used; librarians and 
readers talk about biography, poetry, travel, 
history. 


Proof of Interest 


One proof that many people are concerned 
about supplying books and information is the 
story of the mill which purchased, when it 
was first published, thirty copies of You Can’s 
Do Business with Hitler; every department of 
the plant had copies, and every worker had 
an opportunity to read the book. At one book- 
mobile stop in a cotton mill village, one mill 
worker said his family used to spend fifty 
cents a month for magazines. It was a large 
family, and the more expensive magazines 
were not purchased. “Now,” he said, ‘we 
don’t have to buy cheap magazines. We get 
good books free from the county library.”’ 
Then he told of the good books his family 
had been reading. 

(Continued on page 326) 
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Approaching the Adolescent 


By Alice Songe * 


O moment was ever more important than 
the one after school when Irving, the 
“school problem,” stood at the door of the 
school library and snarled in his best Dead 
End Style: ‘There ain’t nothin’ in this dump 
that I kin use.” Without hesitating (and 
thinking of Humphrey Bogart) I replied: 
“Say, chum, don’t call this joint a dump. I’m 
sensitive, see?” . 
Shocking as my language was at the time, I 
became friends with Irving. He was in par- 
ticular need of a friend too, just then. But 
I had to meet him on his own ground. Irving 
later confessed that I ‘‘talked his language.” 
Not a literal compliment to say the least. 
However it wasn’t long before Irving was 
“talking my language.” Underneath his 
tough mannerisms was a confused adolescent 
who needed understanding, sympathy, and 
firm guidance. I am just relating this inci- 
dent as an example of how some teen-agers 
must be approached. Today Irving is a fight- 
ing Marine and a good one. But it took a lot 
of persuasion and subtle work on my part to 
convince him that the world was a different 
place than he had imagined. 


Opportunity Now 


Librarians, and especially those in school 
systems, have the opportunity now to accom- 
plish work of real importance as far as juven- 
ile delinquency is concerned. To make future 
citizens worthy of the peace that is being 
earned at such cost we must encourage pas- 
times that will be a help as far as character is 
concerned. The problems confronting us 
now will not be solved by merely providing 
our boys and girls a place to dance and have 
a good time. Naturally this is a help and 
gives them the opportunity to have whole- 
some recreation. But the remedy must go 
deeper. It is the same as if a sick man were 
entertained instead of having medicine pre- 
scribed for his physical ailments. The preva- 
lent ideals of our young people must under- 
go a change if they are to be the citizens we 
would like them to be. This can be aided 
very much by providing them with the right 
kind of books to read, and creating a desire 
in them to read. How often we have heard it 





* Librarian, Vermillion Parish Library, Abbeville, 


Louisiana. 
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said, ‘‘we are what we think.” And our think- 
ing and reasoning can be measured to a large 
extent by what we read and how much. 


Getting young people interested in books 
is no little job. It requires much patience 
and a thorough understanding of adolescents. 
Anyone experienced in this type of work will 
find that there are several approaches to the 
problem that he has discovered through the 
actual work. 


Making Friends 


Since librarians have so much routine work 
that must be accomplished to make a collec- 
tion of books a library, there isn’t much time 
in school hours to become acquainted with 
high school boys and girls. The time must 
be outside of school. It is also there that you 
see them in their natural background. In 
most cases the librarian will act as chaperone, 
once it is known that you are willing to spend 
the time for it. The librarian can also organ- 
ize activities of her own and gradually work 
in books and the value of reading. I have 
spent much time as councilor for church or- 
ganizations, assistant Girl Scout leader, and 
as chaperone for socials and for trips made by 
the school band and teams. The occasions 
will present themselves in most cases. Not 
once did I “talk books” while making their 
acquaintance, Later when these young friends 
of mine came around to the library to see me 
I introduced them to people such as Cornelia 
Meigs, Stephen Meader, and the like. The 
rest was easy. 

It is also worth while for the librarian to 
acquaint herself with other sources of read- 
ing material used by high school people but 
not found in either the school or public li- 
brary. This may be difficult in large cities. 
The small town newsstand and drugstore 
counter are w.thin easy reach. I once made 
a list of wholesome magazines and gave it to 
the owner of the local drugstore, with the 
tactful suggestion that he supplement his sales 
with it. He confessed that he realized some 
of his magazines were not “‘fit for kids’ but 
he didn’t know of any others. It is hardly 
possible to help adolescents discriminate be- 
tween the good and the bad or to encourage 
in them liking for the best type of books with- 
out knowing the other side of the story. 
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Finally, in approaching adolescents I have 
found that they have psychological charac- 
teristics which one must accept. These char- 
acteristics are as much a part of them as their 
physical growth and if you would understand 
and help adolescents you must accustom your- 
self to these precepts. Briefly stated there 
are four. 


Psychological Characteristics 


(1) Adolescents think and act in accord 
with their companions or gang. In other 
words their thinking can be altered by in- 
fluencing the gang leader in particular or con- 
vincing all to change. High school people 
think they are misunderstood if you would 
have them be too individual about certain 
things. 

(2) Adolescents cannot be judged accord- 
ing to the maxim, “what was good enough 
for your elders is good enough for you.” Each 
generation has its own pastimes, fads, and 
ideals. Those of our day are horribly out of 
date now. Of course I do not mean the 
standards of good morals or manners, but 
popular fads and the like. For instance, to 
your discerning eye and ear, Frank Sinatra 
may seem a trifle disgusting, but in the eyes 
of most of our adolescents he is glamorous 
and romantic. Tolerate their opinion but 
don’t try to convince them otherwise. 

(3) Teen-age youngsters are mere chil- 
dren as far as judgment is concerned, but 
adults in regard to emotions and physical 
growth. Too often adults can make the mis- 
take of belittling growing boys and girls— 
making them feel like children when they 
think themselves grown up. I made that mis- 
take once. Finally I called in the girl for an 
after-school talk. ‘‘Let’s be frank,’’ I said. 
“You and I just can’t seem to agree on any- 
thing. What's the matter?” Straightway 
came the answer, “You think I’m a kid, don’t 
you? Well I’m not. There are four younger 
than I at home. My mother doesn't think 
I’m a kid.” From then on I had a different 
attitude toward the girl. It brought better 
results, too. On the other hand, we should 
not be too harsh in judging their mistakes. 
It's their immature judgment that is usually 
the cause. A high school girl once confided 
in me that she hoped one day she could marry 
the boy she “went with.” “Do you think he 
would make a good husband?’ I asked. “Oh 
yes, Miss Songe. He's such a wonderful 
dancer.” That's a good example of a person 
having the emotions of an adult with the 
thinking of a child. 

(4) Adolescents can be motivated when 
you are trying to teach them. If you give 
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them a motive, purpose, or ideal in accepting 
this or that, it will be taken in many cases. 
For example, I increased circulation on books 
about character building, good manners, and 
personal grooming by making the theme of 
my campaign: “Let's think about you—How 
do you ‘rate’ at home, at school, and with 
your friends?”” The motive was to increase 
the personal popularity of my library patrons, 
something every adolescent desires. Attrac- 
tive posters and books were displayed to build 
up this theme. 

The compensations of devoting time to 
young people are few if you feel that the job 
is not worth the effort. Your part seems so 
little and futile at times. But on the whole 
it is most satisfying. Your English may suf- 
fer, your dignity will be a shade decreased, 
but you gain a host of enthusiastic new 
friends; and from associating with them you 
will gain what Ponce de Leon made a long 
voyage to discover. 


THE STATE AND THE RURAL 
LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 324) 

Great strides in providing people, espe- 
cially the rural people, with books have been 
made in North Carolina during the last few 
years. Much remains, however, to be done 
before there will be complete library cover- 
age, and all the public library service needs 
enriching and improving. A million more 
people have access to public libraries than had 
access in 1940, before state aid was voted. 

One more problem deserves comment. The 
structure of government is a factor in securing 
any county or state-wide service. The simpler 
the government structure, the easier is the 
securing of new service. The problem is far 
easier in North Carolina, where three or five 
county commissioners administer county af- 
fairs, than it is in some other states, such as 
New York, for instance, where 18 to 40 com- 
missioners handle them. Librarians by them- 
selves can’t change the form of county gov- 
ernment or the number of counties, even 
though plans for both were made in the horse 
and buggy days. Librarians, by themselves, 
cannot secure adequate state-wide library pro- 
grams ; librarians can enlist the active interest 
of various groups and of individuals and 
guide and direct that interest intelligently. 
Every state must develop its own pattern of 
state-wide library service, whereby all the 
people can have access to all the books they 
need. 
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Reading for Young Adults 


By Mary Haley * 


YOUNG MODERNS ALOCOVE 
me 





READING INTERESTS FOR THE TEEN AGE ARE PRIMARY HERE 
Cossitt Library, Memphis, Tennessee 


OME interesting responses have resulted 
from Cossitt Library's latest experiments 
with the reading interests of teen-age young 
people. Believing that boys and girls should 
graduate into the adult department by way of 
a special section reserved for their use, a 
Young Modern’s Alcove has been opened. 


Lists and People Consulted 


Countless lists were thumbed through in an 
effort to get just the right books for this sec- 
tion, but the most pertinent suggestions came 
from the young adults themselves. We cor- 
nered one bright young senior and showed 
her our well selected material on reading in- 
terests of young people—sports, hobbies, per- 
sonality, and others of lesser appeal. She 
smiled faintly, and in all seriousness re- 
marked, ‘‘Why, you've left out the one thing 
girls are most interested in—MEN.” Well, 
we have always suspected it, and now we 
know! So into the collection, side by side 
with “English Authors for a Book Report” 
went books with a plentiful supply of MEN. 





* Head, Circulation Department, Cossitt Library, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 
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Special features of the Alcove include 
swinging bulletin boards with colorful book 
jackets grouped according to subject, thus sug- 
gesting new titles on given interests. Book- 
marks and reading lists are there for distribu- 
tion. Magazines, like Seventeen and Popular 
Mechanics, invite the browser to sit and look 
awhile. Cut flowers and potted plants on the 
window sill give that lived-in look which is 
the chief attraction of the Alcove. 

In setting up the young adult section, Cos- 
sitt Library is keeping step with the com- 
munity in providing wholesome recreation for 
boys and girls. Teen-age canteens are offering 
social enjoyment; church groups give oppor- 
tunities for spiritual expression; and the li- 
brary plays a dual role in providing not only 
pleasure reading, but that mental stimulus 
which will awake in our young people the 
consciousness of their responsibility in the 
adult world. The call for active duty comes 
all too soon after they have realized this re- 
sponsibility, and the time for preparation is 
all too short. Then, more power to the young 
adult sections in libraries all over the country 
which are helping to prepare today’s young 
people for the day after tomorrow! 
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Library Adventures for the Youngest 
By Helen Elmira Waite * 


Ts visiting librarian’s face registered 

practically every known emotion as she 
watched Betty Anne deposit her books at the 
charging desk, then, with the air of a veteran 
borrower, trot unescorted to the shelves and 
proceed to the business of examining picture 
books. She had seemed a little questioning 
when Stella arrived, but it was plain that 
Betty Anne’s obvious familiarity with the li- 
brary was a definite shock. 

“You actually—allow that?” her gesture 
indicated Betty's freedom with the books. 

When I assured her that we did, the visit- 
ing librarian’s expression showed that what- 
ever her opinion of my intelligence quotient 
might have been, it had now undergone a 
thorough reversal. 

At that moment Esther, with her nurse, 
and Erick, accompanied by his mother, en- 
tered the library. Erick beamed, clutching his 
books proudly. Esther looked at me with 
grave importance. 

“I go to nursery school now. I'm a big 
girl now. Could I get a ducky book?” 

We found Marjorie Flack’s engaging Stor) 
of Ping, charged Stella’s and Betty's outgoing 
books, and produced three train books for the 
mechanically-minded Erick. 

“Of course these books really are charged 
on the parents’ cards?” my visitor said 
brightly. Her professional world shook when 
I said emphatically, No, they were all card- 
holders in their own right, even to Betty Anne 
and Erick who haven't yet achieved their 
fourth birthdays. She recovered herself 
enough to smile blandly, and murmur that 
“Tt really was a charming idea, but she was 
afraid it wouldn’t work out except in a small- 
town library.” 


Successful Service 


It isn’t a “charming idea,” nor a “noble 
experiment.” It is a definitely established 
and truly successful part of the Oradell Free 
Public Library's service to children, and al- 
though our library is located in a New Jersey 
town of about 3,200 people, I can see no 
reason why the usefulness of our idea should 
be limited to small libraries. 


* Librarian, Young People’s Room, Oradell, New Jersey, 
Free Public Library. 
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"There Is No Lack of Genuinely Delight- 
ful and Worth-W hile Books’ 


For Higher Literacy 


There have been many laments in recent 
years from both educators and librarians re- 
garding the deplorable inability to read, and 
the appalling poor taste in reading which pre- 
vails in our high schools and amongst young 
adults, not to mention the weird lure of the 
comic books. Our library staff doesn’t pre- 
tend to know the reason, but we are of the 
firm opinion that by opening the doors of the 
public library to the child when he is at the 
picture-book age, we are establishing a sound 
foundation for a better education and a higher 
quality of literacy. 

There is no lack of genuinely delightful 
and worth-while books in both the picture- 
book group, and books for the primary grade 
child. In recent years publishers have fairly 
outdone themselves with books for small chil- 
dren, and many a book-loving parent finds 
himself unable to afford all the most desirable 
books. 

When we first embarked upon our library 
adventures with our youngest patrons, my 
friends in the profession were quick to point 
out the pitfalls: 

“Think of the damage you'll have on your 
shelves—and the lost books, to say nothing of 
the disorder the books will be in!” 

“And the behavior problem!” 
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“Little children certainly can’t appreciate 
books !”’ 

After several years’ experience with library 
borrowers whose ages range from going-on- 
four to seven years, I have my rebuttals to 
“Little children can’t appreciate books!” 

Oh, but I have-seen a child’s rapt face as 
she bent over The Christ-Child, by the Peter- 
shams. I have seen another wiggle with de- 
light as he carefully turned the pages of 
Junket Is Nice, whispering the story to him- 
self. I have known an eager little girl to clasp 
Art for Children in both hands while she said 
in a tearful voice: ‘I didn’t want to bring it 
back! I wanted it to /ive with me!” I have 
seen three children sharing one chair, so ut- 
terly absorbed in one book they were wholly 
oblivious of the camera. Appreciate books ? 
Please give them the chance! 


Damage, Disorder, and Loss 


As for damage, disorder, and loss—well, 
disorder occurs occasionally. Then the child 
is invited to make the shelf neat again, and 
does sé, cheerfully. The damage, even over 
a period of years, is no more than it normally 





is for other sections of the room. Six-year-old 
Jim came slowly in one winter day, unsuccess- 
ful in trying to keep the tears from rolling 
down his cheeks. He'd had a fall on his way, 
and his book had gone into a muddy puddle. 
Would it ever be any good again? 

Small Marian was distressed because baby 
brother had torn two pictures and the date 
slip out of her book. The percentage of losses 
by the youngest borrowers has been remark- 
ably low. 

“And the behavior problem!’’ Right here 
I wax triumphant. Little children are sensi- 
tive to the atmosphere of a place, and our 
smallest patrons realize that the library is a 
place for one’s nicest manners. 

One of them, bringing a playmate in for 
the first time, admonished: ‘Don’t be noisy. 
This is the /éberry. And you mustn’t run 
across the floor, you'll disturb the liberian 
downstairs!” 


When a newcomer appears for enrollment, 
I explain about being quiet, having clean 
hands, about being careful of the books they 
borrow, and returning them on the right day. 
Of course no child may become a card-holder 
without the permission of his parents, and a 





Don Abel 


"Little Children Are Sensitive to the Atmosphere of a Place” 
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Don Abel 


"We Are Establishing a Sound Foundation for a Higher Quality of Literacy’ 


written guarantee that the parents are willing 
to hold themselves responsible for all books. 

The very youngest naturally are accom- 
panied by parents, but children from kinder- 
garten on very frequently come in after school 
hours. As little tots are dismissed at an 
earlier hour than the older pupils, our work 
with this group does not in any way interfere 
with the children from elementary grades or 
with junior high young people. 


Work That Pays 


This part of our library service to children 
is work, and I acknowledge it. Supervision 
is mecessary, but it pays for itself again and 
again in the years that follow. These children 
find the hill of learning less steep because they 
discover so early that reading books can be a 
joyous adventure rather than a painful and 
repetitious process of “See the cat. He is 
Susie’s cat. Susie will get her cat some milk.” 

This is not just a pleasant theory. It is fact 
proven by the records and reading habits of 
our first “library infants,” now of high school 
age, honor students, who have always main- 
tained a keen interest in good reading. Has 
their early training to use and enjoy books 
been responsible? Well, apparently it has 
done them no harm! 
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And the teachers from the kindergarten 
through the third grade who have formed the 
habit of bringing their pupils to the library 
for a series of browsing hours, which usually 
end in handing registration cards out to those 
who are nonborrowers, have reported an in 
creased enthusiasm and skill in reading. 

Nothing in the foregoing statements should 
lead to the conclusion that we go out upon 
the highways and byways and enroll all the 
small children of the community! The real 
success of the enterprise depends upon the 
attitude and interest of the parents. Some 
parents tell us ‘they have no time to bother 
with books at home,” or ‘Oh, they'll get 
enough of books in school— more than 
enough!”’ and even the argument, ‘It will 
make my children lazy if I read aloud to them 
now!” 

But as for the parents who see in a lovely 
picture book and a gay story something as 
necessary to the child’s development as a dol! 
or a kiddie-car, we place the library and its 
facilities at their service. And we find them 
enthusiastic about the enjoyment of the ‘‘book 
time” they have with their children. 

Personally I feel that our library, in open- 
ing its shelves to these smallest borrowers, is 
performing a valuable service, one which is a 
definite asset to everyone concerned. 
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They Come—and How! 


By Frances Seaver * 


Illustrated by Norman Tasler + 


HO said soldiers wouldn’t come to the 

Post Library for books? Of course, 
we'll admit they don’t all walk over to satisfy 
their thirst for knowledge or amusement ; and 
observation from a desk near the front door 
shows that library customers travel by varied 
means. 

After those who do walk, come the ones 
who drive up in vehicles with the regulation 
number of doors and sides ; staff cars carrying 
officers, trucks of different kinds, recons, and 





“civilian” cars. And then there is always the 
ubiquitous jeep, from which may step spryly 
an officer or enlisted man, or sometimes even 
acivilian. One of our most ingenious arrivals 
lately was a mowing machine followed by an 
enlisted man who parked the machine by the 
front door, came in for a quick change of 
books, and left with his new selection clutched 
precariously against the handle of the mower. 





One regular customer arrives on a tug, and 
another came last week in a motorcycle side- 
car, that predecessor of the jeep. Enlisted men 
and officers both come on scooters, which 
have convenient bins for carrying books. GI's 
wheel up on bicycles, and children and wives 

* Librarian, Post Library, Randolph Field, Texas. 


7 Sergeant, Film Strip Preparation Department, 
dolph Field, Texas. 


Ran- 
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come by the same means, one in particular 
always leaving with the handlebar basket full 
of books for the whole family. 





Special Services statistics (post libraries are 
under this branch) show that 49 per cent of 
the men use the library and the remaining 51 
per cent never use it. One of the factors 
affecting this use is the distance to the library ; 
those who live nearer go more often for books. 
However, now that the post bus on this field 
stops right in front of the library door the 





matter of distance isn’t so important, and 
plenty of men ride around by bus to the li- 
brary. 

The only means of transportation which we 
haven't seen parked out in front is an air- 
plane, and we did have a general walk in one 
day not too long after he had arrived on the 
field by plane. 











Instead of a Blueprint.... 
By Melissa E. Speer * 


WHEN they handed me a blueprint and 

said, “This space is for the library. 
Please give us a list of the furniture you will 
need,”’ I was too ignorant of the problems in- 
volved to be frightened. Now I know why 
the architect laughed as he said, “She thinks 
it is fun.” 

The room in the blueprint had tables near 
the windows and a row of stacks jutting out 
from the inside wall in the typical library 
manner. But for the Puget Sound Navy Yard 
I wanted a big, comfortable clubroom, so 
I made some plans of my own. My drawings 
resembled no library I had ever seen, but 
were slightly reminiscent of the Seattle ferry 
and, when I found an enlisted man who had 
been a decorator, my plans went into the 
wastebasket and the sailor went to work. 
““Must it be red, white, and blue?” was the 
first question. “Almost anything else,’’ I said, 
“and the less it looks like a library, the 
happier I shall be.” 

It is not the typical library at all, but a 
room which, while not elaborate, is really dis- 


* Librarian, Puget Sound Navy Yard, Bremerton, Wash 
ington. 


tinctive. It is gay enough for a night club; 
bright and informal in treatment, yet quiet 
and restful. 

We were given space about 126 by 50 feet 
on the second floor of the recreation building, 
with the stairway near one end of the room. 
The space cut off by the stairs is our writing 
room. It is furnished with tables, chairs, a 
dictionary stand, and—some time—typewrit- 
ers will be available. This left a room, 50 by 
112 feet; basically, as plain as you can im- 
agine; a long room, broken only by five 
square pillars down the exact center, and with 
windows along the side. 

We used one corner for lavatory, work- 
room, and office, as compact as we could make 
them. The workroom, only ten feet square, 
with a built-in counter and shelves, opens off 
the office, which would be fifteen feet square, 
were it not for the corner left open to accom- 
modate the curved charging-desk. It looks 
much less formidable here than it would ex- 
tending out into the room. 

Wooden shelving, adjustable on metal 
strips, was planned for all available wall 
spaces, with one section equipped with slant- 





“It is not a typical library at all... . 
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“We had learned that tables were not essential....” 


ing shelves for magazines. To break the 
tunnel-like appearance and provide additional 
shelf space, two sections, curved at the end 
and reaching the ceiling, extend out into the 
room a distance of fifteen feet. Placed at un- 
equal distances from the end, one on each 
side, they are very effective. The room was 
transformed into one of pleasing proportions 
and the book-lined alcoves give at least an 
illusion of privacy. Upper shelves are used 
for storage and with our ladder on wheels, we 
manage fairly well, although the copy on the 
high shelf is always more attractive than the 
ones within easy reach. 

The pillars, marching down the center of 
the room, were our next problem. The one 
nearest the desk was built out to make a won- 
derful round bulletin board. Sturdy tables 
were planned to fit around two of the others 
and the remaining pillars, after the furniture 
was arranged around them, annoy no one ex- 
cept the photographer. 

Our floor is asphalt tile — black, with 
marbleizing in green and gray. The ceil- 
ing was painted flame, and the walls and 
all woodwork — except the surfaces of the 
shelves, which are the natural colof, shel- 
lacked—were painted off-white. The paint- 
ers, and almost everyone who saw the room, 
were certain we were making a mistake. We 
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told them we were adding color, later—in 
murals, fabrics, and books—but few believed 
us. The commanding officer had confidence 
in us and the architects and purchasing 
agents were cooperative, so when others said, 
‘‘Why not use a nice shade of buff?” or “How 
can you put books on curved shelves?” we 
considered it proof of their interest in the 
project and forgot it. 

The station owned a painting, almost 
thirty feet long, picturing sailors “‘on liberty” 
in the tropics and the far North. This was 
installed in a niche, with concealed lighting, 
above the bookcases in the far end of the 
room. The merits of the painting had been a 
favorite source of argument. But that is over, 
now, for the effect of all that bright color, 
seen from the length of the room is so lovely 
that everyone likes the painting. For another 
long wall space, the decorator planned maps 

overlapping half-globes in a projection 
showing the mountains heaped on top. 

Covering the entire space above the book- 
shelves on the rear wall of the office, is a 
painting of the ‘‘old”’ Lexington, in a tropical 
setting, with palm trees forming a frame. 
This was the work of a young marine, whose 
ship was being repaired in the Yard. 

Now our critics could see the reason for the 
white paint. With the books in place and the 
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bright colors of the furniture, upholstered in 
leatherette — in cream, flame, Fright green, 
several shades of brown, with some tweeds 
and bright stripes — nothing more colorful 
could be desired. 

We have seating space for 250, not includ- 
ing the 35 chairs in the writing room. With- 
out variety in the furnishings, the room would 
be very monotonous. We have thirty sofas 
and many comfortable chairs, arranged in 
groups accommodating, at most, ten readers. 
Great care was taken in planning these group- 
ings, with a colorful sofa or pair of bright 
chairs in each and convenient low tables for 
books and ashtrays. You would never guess 
that we have room for at least sixty at the 
regular tables. For we have the two built-in 
round ones, four rather nice butterfly tables, 
and a number of very plain ones, almost the 
kitchen variety, tucked away behind the sofas, 
where you scarcely notice them. Good sturdy 
barroom chairs are at most of the tables, while 
a few Windsors add a pleasing note. Our 
four wing chairs are very popular, but most of 
the upholstered pieces are of the loose cushion 
type, with wooden arms. Not a row of tables 
and chairs, anywhere! And how the men 
enjoy it! They tell us so, every day, and bring 
their friends in to see the library. 

When I first knew that we were to have 
new quarters for our library, I recalled some 
of the pleasanter libraries I had seen. Aside 





from a few with carved bookcases and ele- 
gant furniture, they seemed much the same. 
Decorative efforts usually end with the desk, 
as elaborate and awe-inspiring as can be af- 
forded, and perhaps a few other touches 
which only a librarian could appreciate—then 
the inevitable tables and chairs. Few of us 
put our books and our elbows on the table, 
when reading at home, but in the library we 
must sit in prim rows at tables. We had 
learned that the tables were not essential in 
the very small room in which our library was 
located, for when the chairs gave out the men 
sat on the “‘deck’’ and the reading process 
went on as before. 

Our success in avoiding the stereotyped was 
due, perhaps, to the fact that after the mini- 
mum essentials for the operation of a li- 
brary were definitely decided, we forgot that 
it was a library and planned a beautiful room 
with the books only a part of the decorations. 
A year of constant use, twelve hours a day, 
has brought to light few defects in our plan- 
ning. 

A more central location of the charging 
desk would have saved some steps. It could 
have been arranged by having an outside en- 
trance near the center of the room, but it 
would have been impractical to close the door 
connecting the library with the rest of the 
building, so we prefer the desk where it is 

(Continued on page 337) 
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Decorating a long wall space are maps—overlapping half-globes....’ 
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What the Library Can Do for Veterans 


By Marjorie W ood * 


For veterans who are returning to their former 
positions. 

The library can select books and pam- 
phlets which will help the veteran under- 
stand any changes which have been made 
in his former job and also lend material 
which might help him advance to a better 
position. It ¢an furnish material for re- 
fresher courses and retraining. 


For veterans who do not wish to return to 
their former jobs. 
Information on various occupations can 
be loaned to aid the Veteran in choosing a 
new position. Some Army posts and infor- 
mation centers have counselors or counsel- 
ing branches. The library can furnish ma- 
terial for the counseling agency or if the 
counseling service is not available, the li- 
brary can. help the veteran directly. 


For veterans who have never been employed. 
These men can be divided into two 
groups—those who wish to finish their 
formal education before seeking employ- 
ment, and those who wish to begin work 
immediately on being discharged. The li- 
brary can work with the schools in provid- 
ing materials for the first group and give 
the same service offered above to the men 
who wish different employment at the time 


they are discharged. 


For blind veterans. 

Books and magazines in Braille and talk- 
ing book records are available free of 
charge. (Libraries which do not have this 
service for the blind can aid the veteran by 
telling him how and when he can borrow 
books in Braille, and talking book rec- 
ords. ) 


For veterans who want books for recreational 
reading. 

Fiction and nonfiction including books 
on hobbies such as stamp collecting, fish- 
ing, hunting, gardening, etc. may be bor- 
rowed. 

The work of rehabilitation and re-em- 
ployment of veterans offers an opportunity 
to the library to demonstrate its ability as 
an educational agency by making its re- 
sources known to veterans and promoting 
their use. 


* Loan Desk, Indiana State Library, Indianapolis. 
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a 68 
TO FILL HIS CASE 


A clerk in the book department of a downtown 
department store finds some customers are harder to 
understand than any of the books she sells. 

She has seen shabbily dressed old men and wo- 
men look longingly at books but pass the counter 
without buying because they could not afford the 
books; and scholarly music lovers who have 
skimped on lunch money in order to buy biog- 
raphies of great masters. But she wasn’t quite pre- 
pared for this male customer. 

He walked up to her and said, “I'd like to buy 
some books.” 

Then without any more questions he began to 
hurry from counter to counter, picking up books of 
all kinds—novels, biographies, scientific works, etc., 
scarcely noticing the titles as he piled the books 
into the arms of the astonished clerk. 

“How much?” he said. 

She gasped out the price—$37.50—and was 
quickly paid. 

As her customer picked up his purchases, the 
clerk, overcome with curiosity, asked, ‘Don’t you 
want to know the titles of the books you’ve bought?” 

“No, I just want to fill up my bookcase!’’ he 
replied. 

—Youngstown Vindicator 
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QUXTEEN supervisors from agencies in the 

Cleveland library system and neighboring 
districts met with the juniors to discuss per- 
sonnel and professional problems. In a pre- 
vious discussion meeting, the juniors them- 
selves raised questions on the relationship be- 
tween the administrator and the assistant. In 
every unit of more than one person, some one 
attains the role of supervisor and the others 
become the assistants. This is necessary to 
maintain an organized output. However, 
many difficulties are brought about in adjust- 
ing staff problems or in manipulating large 
groups. 

The first problem is that the work is di- 
vided too religiously into administration and 
public brackets. The younger members often 
feel they are not part of the organization as 
they have little or no part in the formation of 
the administrative policies. Several corrective 
measures were suggested: 

1. More frequent or ‘regular staff meetings. 

2. Attendance at Round Table or book meetings 
by more people, perhaps on a rotating basis, 
whenever the schedule would so permit. 

3. Roving committees and mixed groups meet- 
ing for discussion of specific problems. ‘ 

4. More occasion for the librarian and heads of 
departments to talk with the younger staff 
members in either large or small groups. 

5. Adoption of definite system of reporting opin- 


ion from the librarian to the staff and in turn 
from the staff to the librarian. 


Is the administrator confident and patient 
with her assistant? Is she cognizant of the 
effort and talent the younger worker puts 
forth in her job? Whether this recognition 
comes in the form of an expression of ap- 
proval or actual titular notice, it is one of the 
places where a timid girl can be encouraged 
to become a confident and dependable worker. 
The administrator must not only administrate 
but also organize, deputize, and supervise. 


So far as the administrative point of view 
on recognition is concerned, giving individual 
recognition might prove rather difficult. Some 
of the supervisors believe it would be hard to 
replace a specialist or to convince the public 
that other staff members could work efficient- 
ly on their subject. On the other hand, some 
visualize such specialization and recognition 
in one particular field as a means of advance- 


* Chairman, Junior Librarians of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Supervisor-Assistant Relationships 
By Margaret L. Jacobs * 


True, 
many of the supervisors unconsciously take 
care of this matter of recognition by deferring 
to the staff member who has a special interest 
if the member is present when the question 


ment for the younger staff member. 


arises. This allows for a smoothly-running 
library and also answers the public satisfac- 
torily. 

It is the assistant, on the other hand, who 
must remember that an assistant is a helper. 
In the true sense of librarianship she is a 
helper giving ‘‘service.” Her duty and enjoy- 
ment are one in serving the public and in 
making the library more available to the pub- 
lic. By showing her supervisor she is willing 
and eager and interested, she will in turn 
present a natural and gracious manner to all 
in her work. 

One of the branch librarians reminds us 
that it is the young girl at the desk who is the 
librarian, who represents the library to the 
public. She is their first contact with the li- 
brary, while too often the administrator is out 
of touch with the public. 


Who Is a Librarian? 


This brings up the question of who is to be 
termed a librarian? Certainly we are all li- 
brarians by profession and, now, by practice. 
Why not clarify this point by calling the head 
librarian the director of the library? This 
would immediately designate his proper posi- 
tion and at the same time staff members could 
rightfully be called librarians. 


As the supervisor discusses problems with 
the staff, so the director of the entire system 
must confer with the supervisors. The super- 
visors are really chief deputies who aid him in 
correlating general problems and functions. 
And conversely the director would obtain the 
opinions of staff members with whom he 
could not talk directly. In this way the deci- 
sions and policies of the library system would 
be indicative of the work and desires of the 
entire staff. Discussion with the supervisors 
helps to develop the initiative in staff assist- 
ants and leads to more sympathetic relation- 
ships. 

The children’s librarian is important in in- 
troducing the child to the library, for there 
the child first meets a life-long source of 
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information and delight. Her many duties 
with the children, their parents, their school, 
and their teachers exact a great deal of her 
imagination and knowledge and energy. Her 
rating and salary are often not so high as the 
first assistant’s, though she is responsible for 
equally important executive functions. In the 
Cleveland Public Library system the adminis- 
trators are trying to rectify this salary and 
work rating. Perhaps in time the children’s 
librarians will no longer leave their chosen 
field in order to advance professionally and 
financially. 

Another adjustment is being made in try- 
ing to give branch librarians experience in 
dealing with boards and budgets so that these 
librarians could be considered for administra- 
tive posts in other places when vacancies 
occur. (The war has postponed further de- 
velopment of this plan.) Similarly within 
the branches, divisions, and departments, 
there should be an ‘‘understudy” training to 
assume the responsibilities vacated by transfer 
or resignation of a fellow worker. 

Too many staff members know the work- 
ings of only their own library or department 
and have no conception of the system as a 
whole. The need for an orientation course 
for both professional and clerical help is 
obvious. In-service training and rotation 
might be combined and called an acquaint- 
ance program, or they might be included in 
the apprentice course. Library students might 
not commit themselves to a definite line of 
study until they have tried different types of 
work. Then they could have training in that 
specific line within the library system, 

The Wilson Library Bulletin, February 
1944, aptly described the goal of library serv- 
ice: 


The tempest stirred up by “Sweetiepies for Sour- 
pusses” in the December Wilson Library Bulletin is 
still echoing in our ears. Gracie Boldstroke has 
had her say; you have had yours—but let’s not for- 
get what all this to-do has so graphically reminded 
us: that the real difference between sweetiepies and 
sourpusses has nothing to do with age, intelligence, 
or experience, but is compounded of equal parts of 
enthusiasm, willingness to help, and genuine in- 
terest. With those added to the professional re- 
quirements of our jobs, what service our “dear 
public” should have from everyone of us! 


Standards must be maintained by spirit and 
thought as well as by mere job specification. 
With the war postponing our efforts on certi- 
fication, it is up to us to keep bright the inter- 
est and to maintain our profession with the 
standards already achieved. With the present 
¢oncentration in education the librarian will 
need to be on her toes to meet the eager de- 
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mands of the returning public. Her traits 
must include flexibility, psychology in indi- 
vidual attention and understanding of the 
reader, adaptability, and concentration along 
with the speeded and intensified methods in 
education. The librarian must turn more and 
more to current professional literature for 
reports, suggestions, and book reviews to 
broaden her vision of the library and outside 
activities. 

Thus our problems are revealed alike to 
supervisor and to assistant. Each must put 
forth every effort to comprehend what is 
needed and how to effect a successful library 
service. By cooperating in administration of 
methods and policies, by adjusting personnel 
difficulties, by concentrating on service— 
indeed, ‘‘what service our ‘dear public’ should 
have from everyone of us!” Above all, the 
purpose of the library is to give SERVICE, 
and an alert supervisor and a willing staff are 
the best tools the library can offer. Profes- 
sionally and individually we must strive to 
maintain our standards, our interests, and our 
enthusiasm. 


INSTEAD OF A BLUEPRINT. ... 


(Continued from page 334) 
and an emergency exit to the outside. Of 
course, the real reason was that the desk looks 
nicer here and the view of the room is so 
lovely. 

Centralized stacks near the desk I did not 
even consider. They might save some time on 
a busy day, but the books are so much more 
attractive on the wall shelves. A little extra 
housekeeping is as legitimate as any other 
method of encouraging the reading habit. 

If we have made a few concessions and do 
a little extra work for beauty’s sake, we 
simplify everything else. For a classification 
scheme we use the Navy's adaptation of 
Dewey for the use of ships and very small 
libraries having no professional help. Instead 
of subject cards, we use our nonfiction shelf- 
list. With all our mathematics books in 510; 
travel and history together; American and 
English literature combined; and other sim- 
plifications, we can usually direct a reader to 
the right section by such unprofessional guid- 
ance as “Under the blue map,” or “Back of 
the green sofa.” In our unorthodox way we 
have practically incorporated our color scheme 
in the classification system. 

As you may have guessed, the architect was 
right when he said, “She thinks it is fun.” 
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On Seeing Salesmen 
By Louise W. Caldwell * 


‘ ‘T CAN'T be bothered with seeing sales- 

men,”’ said a self-important young li- 
brarian at a social gathering of salesmen and 
other librarians. He had the grace to try to 
qualify his statement when after a moment he 
realized that his host was one of the despised 
lot. ‘Oh, anyone but you, and I don’t really 
want to see you. You always seem to catch 
me before I can hide, though.” 

My first reaction was one of pity at his very 
poor manners in being so vocal about such 
thoughts in that gathering. Next I thought 
how poor an executive he must be if his mis- 
guided sense of self-sufficiency made him hide 
from people who could do him, and through 
him his library and its service to the library 
patrons, immeasurable good. 

In the discussion that followed the librar- 
ian said that he read the professional aids and 
knew what he wanted to buy without any sales 
talks being handed out. Salesmen to him were 
connected solely with books. 

Book reviews afte invaluable, we will con- 
cede, but their interpretation by the librarian 
is not infallible. The human element enters 
in, too, with the chance that the librarian may 
miss some pertinent book-of which his collec- 
tion is in real need. Five minutes with a good 
salesman to whom he has made known his 
needs can be worth many hours of laborious 
hunting for just the right presentation of a 
subject. 

We complain of our patrons who do not 
know how to ask for what they want and 
thereby cause us needless labor. Could it be 
that the librarian is afflicted with the same in- 
ability to present his needs in a coherent man- 
ner to the salesman ? 

It may be laziness on the part of the execu- 
tive. He may be loath to go to the trouble of 
anticipating his needs. If that be the case, our 
sincere sympathy goes to his staff members 
who are forced to bear the brunt of a frenzied 
attempt to fill in the gaps in the library's 
service. 

It is better to think that the librarian has 
just never given himself a chance to know 
what the salesmen have to offer. They can’t 
knock him down, sit on him and say, “Now 
listen here. . . .”” They are not to be blamed 


* Librarian, Mill Memorial Library, Nanticoke, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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for stopping their calls when they have been 
met with open discourtesy or vague evasions. 

The primary idea for the “busy executive’’ 
to establish in his mind is that the salesman 
wants to sell to him not once but many times. 
One order is not worth bothering about ex- 
cept as it builds up good will for future 
orders. Given an opportunity, a salesman will 
try to sell only such of his products as will 
meet specific needs of the customer. He may 
point out uses for others which the customer 
has not considered. Creating a demand for 
his products is his job. 

No one person can be expected to keep up 
with all the current publications and to tend 
to the hundreds of other details connected 
with a small- or medium-sized library. It is 
more important, however, for him to spend 
his generally inadequate budget wisely than 
for the head of a larger library, who can dele- 
gate the book selection to experts in each field, 
to do so. By having a broad plan of procedure 
in mind, then making use of the salesmen’s 
specialized knowledge, the librarian can have 
an unpaid staff of many experts who will keep 
faith with him if he treats them with the re- 
spect which is their due. 


Help for Promotion 


Salesmen are one of the greatest potential 
sources of help for any library’s promotion. 
A good librarian wants his library to be used 
for the greatest good of the greatest number 
of potential patrons. Many times the librar- 
ian’s sales ideas reach an impasse of overwork, 
lack of opportunity for exchange of profes- 
sional ideas, lack of funds, or just lack of the 
realization that anything should be done to 
put an added spark to the library’s usefulness. 

A salesman who through kind treatment 
has become a friend brings ideas to the librar- 
ian. He watches the displays of the libraries 
he visits and can tell what makes them good. 

The librarian he saw last week, or yester- 
day, “wept on his shoulder’ about the pitfalls 
of the forum being conducted in that library. 
There is no reason for the same mistakes to be 
made twice so he tells his current customer of 
the other’s experience. Maybe it’s a forum 

(Continued on page 340) 
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Much for Little 


By Dawes Markwell * 


He Bradford County Library thought it 

was doing only a routine job until one day 
the librarian was astonished to find that the 
service was the subject of admiring attention 
from schoolmen. 

Because of its very limited funds, the Brad- 
ford County Library is able to visit only 70 of 
the rural schools within its area. Ten consoli- 
dated elementary and high schools in as many 
boroughs have to be ignored, much to their 
disappointment and the library's chagrin. As 
it is, 70 per cent of the budget is devoted to 
juvenile work, leaving only 30 per cent for 
service to the 33,000 adults of the county. 

This 70 per cent is equal to about $4,000 in 
cash, a rent-free office, and garage. From this 
income, since the library’s establishment in 
August 1941, have been purchased 6,000 ju- 
venile books. By gift and purchase, the li- 
brary has acquired 600 pamphlets, 500 pic- 
tures, and a complete file of the National 
Geographic Magazine from 1914 to date. 


The staff consists of the librarian, a full- 
time office clerk and a part-time clerk who 





* Librarian, Bradford County Library, Troy, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


works either on the bookmobile or in the 
office. The routine of selecting, purchasing, 
classifying, and cataloging the books must be 
carried on in the rush of administration and a 
dozen other equally important phases of li- 
brary work. The only leisure time falls in the 
two weeks before the schools open. Then all 
reading lists, publicity material, and reports 
must be prepared for the year to come. 
During the librarian’s vacation, the office 
clerk spends a hectic three weeks repairing 
books. At the same time the bookmobile is 
thoroughly inspected and tires re-capped in 
the hope that there will thus be avoided any 
interruption of service during the winter. By 
Labor Day everything is, theoretically, in per- 
fect order for the opening of the schools. 
The bookmobile is a half-ton panel truck 
converted to library purposes and equipped 
with steel shelving for 800 volumes. The 
panels on the sides are cut and hinged at the 
top so that they open like awnings. Here are 
shelved the adult books. Down the center of 
the truck a steel track was installed, on which 
sections of shelving are afixed back-to-back 
for the children’s books. The adjustable 
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shelves have eliminated the bugbear of what 
to do with oversize books. 

The bookmobile travels 800 miles to make 
its monthly visit to the 70 schools and the 40 
adult stations of the county. Thirty-three 
hundred pupils have a constantly changing 
selection of books, about 11/, for each child. 
The choice is made by the pupils themselves 
with the aid and advice of the teachers and 
the county librarian. 

In each one-room school and in each room 
of the larger schools, everybody has a chance 
to serve on the committee of six which chooses 
books each month. By this system some of 
the advantages of a town library are brought 
to the rural school. The pupils learn to select 
by browsing among many attractive titles and 
subjects, they obtain a general view of the 
entire collection, and acquire skill in catering 
to others’ tastes and needs. 

The child with special requirements is not 
forgotten by the library. For those with de- 
fective vision there is a collection of Clear 
Type editions of readers and textbooks. 
School boards have assisted in the purchase of 
these expensive books but they remain the 
property of the library and can, therefore, be 
used anywhere in the county. There are avail- 
able also editions in simplified vocabulary for 
pupils of retarded reading ability. 

Nor are the teachers of the rural schools 
neglected. These men and women on small 
salaries find it impossible to buy professional 
texts. Without such books they soon lose all 
touch with modern theory and practice. The 
solution to the difficulty was found with the 
establishment of the county library. There is 
now a collection of 100 titles and the number 
is steadily increasing. The books are carried 
on a special shelf of the bookmobile so that 
the teachers may make their selection at the 
schools. The only complaint is of the short- 
ness of the shelf! 

But what tangible evidence have we of the 
success of the county library? Do rural chil- 
dren read ? 

The circulation statistics prove that they 
read increasing thousands of books every 
year. During the 1943-44 school year, 3,300 
pupils read 80,400 books. All of this read- 
ing was worth while because only worth-while 
books are carried on the bookmobile. Per- 
sonal contacts show that there is a constantly 
increasing interest in books. Teachers in the 
high schools report an amazingly improved 
background of reading noticeable in the pupils 
who come to them from rural areas. 

This is admittedly vague evidence but the 
Bradford County Library has one concrete bit 
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of statistical proof which heartens the librar- 
ian on rainy days. The Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test given to all eighth-grade pupils 
shows that in the three years of the library's 
existence the reading ability of county chil- 
dren has increased 13 per cent. 


ON SEEING SALESMEN 
(Continued from page 338) 
speaker that’s needed. Companies outdo 
themselves to help fill such needs. 

Newspapers depend a great deal on their 
“human interest’’ stories. Librarians often 
neglect the human interest side of what they 
are trying to entice the public to read and to 
like. The bits of intimate knowledge of the 
authors that salesmen have will often sell a 
book to a highly appreciative patron for 
whom it lacked “first glance appeal.” Do you 
use this information ? 

To make available books and all the other 
material which a library houses, supplies and 
a vast amount of routine work are needed. 
This brings us to the furniture and supply 
salesman. Have you considered that with no 
more expenditure of money, and perhaps even 
with a saving, he can save you time and mate- 
rial? The engineers of his company have 
made careful studies of the best arrangements 
of furniture for step saving. This knowledge 
is free for the asking. He can give you the 
benefit of the experience of hundreds of li- 
braries where it would be possible for you to 
visit only a few. 

Supplies are the bugaboo of the serenity of 
many libraries. They cost more than is al- 
lowed in the budget, or they are exhausted at 
inopportune times. It takes far more time to 
write a dozen letters a year to the supply 
houses for current needs than one good inven- 
tory would take. There is the way to get that 
new piece of equipment you have wanted for 
so long! Just save for it by the better dis- 
counts of quantity buying of not only supplies 
but books. Your salesman will show you how 
to cut the corners where they won't impair 
efficiency or service. 

No business has more free expert aid at its 
doorstep than the library profession. Are you 
one of the executives of that profession who 
can say with pride, ‘I have dozens of techni- 
cal advisers for my business and I make full 
use of them. They are one of my greatest 
assets in doing my work better than well. 
They are also my friends,” or are you going 
to struggle along alone saying, ‘I can’t be 
bothered with seeing salesmen’”’ ? 
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An Evening at the Book Auction 
By Eugenia Halvorsen * 


Att good young librarians should wash 
behind their ears and go to book auc- 
tions. Book auctions are an exciting literary 
education, and a comic study of Homo sapiens 
to boot. Go to auctions, if you want to know 
books and people. There are shelves of books 
done up with string into lots, or standing in 
neat sets. And as an auctioneer said quizzic- 
ally once, holding out The Human Comedy: 
"That's what you find around auctions!’ 

All of us who love books want our own 
books about us, to cherish fondly until death 
do us part. For young librarians with modest 
purses as well as demeanors, judicious bid- 
ding at an auction will fatten slender personal 
libraries. It is pleasant to possess a favorite, 
via the auction, with a lightness of spirit not 
matched by a corresponding lightness of 
pocket. But auction experience has its pro- 
fessional as well as private rewards. There is 
nothing which sharpens a librarian mentally 
more than bidding in competition for books. 
Those of us who are gentle dreaming souls 
need acuteness if we are to make our way as 
librarians through the practical book-selling 
world. We may one day have the responsi- 
bility of book collection for a library. When 
the budget is small, the frugal librarian, tem- 
pering wisdom with economy, must learn to 
drive hard bargains. The skill of getting value 
for every book dollar is one that an auction 
develops. 

I haven't attended many large auctions of 
famous libraries, where the nation’s dealers 
gather over the incunabula and rare editions 
like flies over honey pots. The auctions I fre- 
quent have a much less awesome and rarified 
atmosphere. When estates are sold, libraries 
go on the block with the furniture, the china, 
and the plate. I count on the fact that one 
half the crowd at least isn’t interested in the 
books, so my hopes run high when I see a title 
that lures and beckons. At such miscellaneous 
auctions, I’ve found by experience that book 
lots are not inspected as shrewdly before sale 
as by a dealer at a store. Browsing in book- 
stores is a stimulating and instructive delight, 
but it is once in a blue moon that you pick up 
a real buy. (It’s the same with antiques, now 
that olde shoppes line every highway: you are 
oom *. 





* Junior Librarian, Catalog Department, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 
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either incredibly lucky or have a powerful 
rabbit's foot if you find a piece of Waterford 
glass that is not fully recognized and priced as 
such.) My auctions, however, are often con- 
ducted by men who are hardly bibliophiles, 
and who are eager to sell off the estate; the 
books have been hastily sorted by assistants ; 
the ladies around me are waiting for the Meis- 
sen china or the silver tea set, and wouldn't 
touch dusty books with a ten-foot pole. 


Inco gnito 


I go incognito, of course. It is a fatal error 
to reveal you are a librarian. Professionally, 
you must let your hair far down. A beret and 
an innocent expression are suitable, if the two 
are compatible at all. Once identified as a li- 
brarian, you will never bid in peace. The 
book which your glance caresses or your finger 
casually leafs will surely be coveted by some 
neighbor. Auctioneers are a wary tribe be- 
sides. They mistrust a librarian who is pant- 
ing for a book, and who may have more up 
her sleeve than a classification number for it. 
There are many tricks of the trade to raise the 
bidding in front of your very nose. 

Most evening auctions begin at eight, and 
it is best to be an early bird if you are also a 
bookworm. The secret of success is to look at 
the books minutely before they go upon the 
block. Paginate, paginate, paginate; be cer- 
tain the covers are well and truly inhabited. 
Once on the block, books are sold “‘as is,”’ and 
it is your own fault if Priestley abruptly ends 
his English Journey at page 413, or Becky 
doesn’t run her full career in the copy of 
Vanity Fair. It is the gambler’s chance you 
take, as you examine the books: the chance 
that you will see the first edition (complete! ) 
you have desired all your life, done up shab- 
bily in a lot with a novel by Ouida and a gar- 
land of poems by a Miss Clorinda Wrung- 
withers—and that the lot will be knocked 
down to you for a dime apiece. The thrill is 
an incomparable one. 

Before an important auction of books, lists 
are issued with complete bibliographical in- 
formation. It is a sportive and illuminating 
custom to check these lists against Book Prices 

(Continued on page 345) 
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The Organization of Federal 
Government Publications 





By Luke O'Donnell * 


TH resources of a library may, like Gaul, 

be divided into three parts if we base our 
division upon the means of approach used by 
the library patron. First come books. The 
patron approaches these through the catalog. 
The second type of library resource is the 
periodical collection, and to use this the li- 
brary patron must use the periodical indexes. 
Thirdly, there is the material in the vertical 
file. To get at this material the patron ordi- 
narily uses neither catalog nor index but must 
consult the reference librarian. Someone will 
at once interject that this classification of li- 
brary resources is not complete. There are 
maps, and there are pictures and films—and 
what about documents? That is the question: 
what about documents ? 

Should government documents be included 
under one or all of these three divisions 
above, or should they constitute a fourth divi- 
sion of the library's resources with a claim to 
coordinate position based upon the fact that 
they must be approached through special in- 
dexes of their own? Shall government publi- 
cations be treated like ordinary trade publica- 
tions, shall they be cataloged and classified in 
the general collection ; or shall there be a spe- 
cial document collection in which all govern- 
ment publications are kept together, probably 
according to the classification of the Office of 
Superintendent of Documents. 

While the answer to these questions will be 
based upon certain considerations that apply 
to all libraries it is largely conditioned by the 
type of library. A number of articles have 
been written in recent years concerning the 
organization of documents in college librar- 
ies. Typically these articles tell how a new 
librarian came to a college library and found 
that no one had been paying much attention 
to the documents. The college is a deposi- 
tory, probably a selective depository. For a 
number of years the documents have been 
descending upon the overloaded staff like the 
leaves of autumn, and they have been shelved 
and piled and shoveled into some basement 
room until the doors can hardly be closed. 


* Librarian, St. Martin's College, Lacey, Washington. 
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The new librarian set to work with a wi!! 
bringing order out of chaos. The labor of 
cataloging being too tremendous, the obvious 
alternative was to shelve the documents ac- 
cording to the Document Office classification 
and invite the reference librarian to initiate 
the library's users into the mysteries of the 
document indexes. This plan was adopted. 
In a few years all is in order. The librarian 
sits down, takes pen in hand, and writes up 
his experience for the benefit of his fellows 
in the library profession. 


Nonde pository Library 


In this brief article I do not propose to go 
over this ground again. Rather I propose to 
discuss the organization of documents in a 
small college library that is not a depository. 
Here the problem is certain to be quite dif- 
ferent. The documents received in this library 
are not nearly so numerous as those received 
in a depository, and a great deal more thought 
and time goes into their selection. Obtaining 
documents is not merely a matter of checking 
a list every few years and letting nature take 
its course. Rather it means carrying on a run- 
ning battle with the whole of official Wash- 
ington. The library must first make up its 
mind just what documents and what series of 
documents it wants to take the trouble to 
obtain. 

Then it begins a campaign to obtain them. 
It first writes the departments and, in the case 
of series, asks to be put on the mailing list. 
If this does not produce results the same re- 
quest is sent to the representative or to one of 
the senators. If this, too, fails and the library 
is not too disheartened, it may in the case of 
older documents ask for copies from the 
Superintendent of Documents. Should he 
reply with a price list and the library be deter- 
mined to obtain the documents it may adopt 
really extreme measures and buy them. 

But even should the library happen to ob- 
tain copies of all the documents it wished and 
should it have its name put on the mailing 
lists to receive all the serial publications in 
which it was interested, its work would still 
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not be finished. It must be constantly on the 
alert for new editions and supplements and in 
the case of serials it must be constantly check- 
ing its checklist against the Monthly Catalog 
to be sure it is receiving everything in the 
series and that its name has not been dropped 
from the mailing list. Since the outbreak of 
the war it has become even more difficult to 
obtain some documents. In at least one case, 
the Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
each number of the series must be sent for 
individually. Obviously then the number of 
publications a nondepository library receives 
is not going to be more than it feels it really 
needs. 

It would take us too far afield to enumerate 
the documents the library of a small liberal 
arts college would wish to receive. Kathryn 
Naomi Miller's Selection of U.S. Serial Docu- 
ments for Liberal Arts Colleges (Wilson, 
1937) provides an obvious and an excellent 
starting point for such an attempt. However, 
it might be said in passing that the library 
will acquire nothing that is not of definite use 
in its instructional program. It will be less 
interested in departmental directories, admin- 
istrative rules, regulations, and reports, and 
more interested in publications of definite ref- 
erence value, in government periodicals, and 
in those departmental series which contain 
the results of government investigation and 
research in fields in which the college faculty 
is or should be interested. It is these and 
these alone which the librarian in the small 
college will attempt to acquire and to organize 
in his library. His problem is quite different 
from that of the librarian of a depository 
library who each year must receive and some- 
how ingest into his collection some 5,000 dif- 
ferent publications comprising over 50,000 
items. 


The arguments both for and against the 
separate document collection have been both 
clearly and briefly stated by Ruth M. Erland- 
son in her paper on “The Organization of 
Federal Government Publications in Deposi- 
tory Libraries,” which is printed as an ap- 
pendix to A. M. Boyd’s United States Gov- 
ernment Publications (Wilson, 1941). I do 
not propose to try to improve upon them. But 
I do wish to transfer them to the situation of 
the small liberal arts college which is not a 
depository library and to examine them in 
that context. 


Separate Document Collections 
Anyone who reads the literature on the 
subject cannot but be impressed by the una- 
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nimity with which those librarians who have 
separate document collections praise that ar- 
rangement. This is a closed stack arrange- 
ment where everything is always in order. It 
is in charge of a reference librarian, and if 
the students or the faculty are to use the col- 
lection they must use it through the reference 
librarian. The reference librarian will point 
out to them the various document indexes 
shelved in the reference room and will ex- 

lain their use. When the documents have 
eon discovered in the indexes, the refer- 
ence librarian can immediately procure them. 
From the standpoint of the librarian this is a 
very convenient arrangement, and its conveni- 
ence increases as the number of the documents 
increases. Cataloging of documents is quite 
unnecessary. The Office of the Superintend- 
ent of Documents has already done that in its 
excellent indexes and there can be no good 
reason for doing all that work all over again. 


Difficulties Involved 


Besides, it would be impossible to do it as 
well. An important study by Grace A. Camp- 
bell on the “Extent to Which Existing Gov- 
ernment Indexes and Catalogs Can Replace 
the Card Catalog in Making the Contents of 
Federal Documents Available’ in the Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Bulletin (v. 36, no. 17, 1939) has shown 
that “even the larger relatively well cataloged 
libraries which make an effort to catalog gov- 
ernment publications do not analyze govern- 
ment series to any great extent and that they 
do not even succeed in bringing out the exist- 
ence of some of the publications of great im- 
portance for reference purposes.” Further- 
more, ‘‘the amount of material found on sub- 
jects in the card catalogs is small compared 
with the amount found in the government 
catalogs and indexes.” 

Since in this arrangement no cataloging is 
necessary the publications can be made avail- 
able immediately as they are received. All 
that is required is that their receipt be noted 
in the checklist. Experience has shown that 
student assistants can be taught to do this 
work accurately and quickly. It is quite easy 
for one who spends considerable time with 
documents to know the collection as a whole, 
to know where the different series are shelved, 
and to obtain a given document from an index 
reference. In passing it might be noted that 
there is in this arrangement of documents less 
chance of an obscure item in a pamphlet series 
being lost among books. All in all this is not 
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a bad system. It certainly does not lay the 
librarian open to the charge that so much time 
is spent getting documents ready to use that 
there is no time left to get people to use them. 
Given a live reference librarian who is con- 
vinced that documents are important and de- 
termined that they are going to be used, who 
goes out of his way to advertise them, and 
who fills up the public catalog with subject 
cards referring to the document collection in 
general, there is no reason to believe that this 
arrangement will not show satisfactory results. 


However, there are objections to this ar- 
rangement of documents in a separate collec- 
tion. It is a patent violation of the cardinal 
maxim of classification, viz., that all material 
on the same subject should be found in the 
same place. The students who use the library 
—and they are the ones whose needs deserve 
primary consideration rather than the conveni- 
ence of the librarian—find it difficult enough 
to learn to use the catalog to obtain material, 
they find it difficult enough to locate material 
on the shelves without having their search 
made more difficult by being told that an im- 
portant segment of their material is seques- 
tered in a special collection because it happens 
to have been published by the federal govern- 
ment. Once this policy of segregation has 
been inaugurated there seems no reason why 
it should not be extended to state documents 
and then to city documents and then to the 
serial publications of state universities and so 
on and on. 

Indeed, one can conceive of this policy’s 
being carried to such a point that all the books 
in the library would be arranged by publisher 
and subarranged by, say, date of publication. 
Cataloging would be completely eliminated. 
The student would simply look up his book 
in the Cumulative Book Index and call at the 
desk for it. The librarian would check the 
shelf-list to save himself steps, and if he had 
the book he would be able to produce it quite 
as quickly as he could under our present ar- 
rangement. Think of the time that would be 
saved by the elimination of cataloging: there 
is really no use doing over again what The 
H. W. Wilson Company has already done so 
well. But all this is at variance with the theory 
of American librarianship which holds that 
like books should be shelved together and that 
everything which the library owns should be 
indicated in one simple dictionary catalog. 


Furthermore, it has been found by librar- 
ians having a document collection and relying 
solely upon the government indexes to reveal 
its contents, that students do not use the in- 
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dexes. The Document Office indexes are difh- 
cult to use: there are frequently many volumes 
that must be searched; the author entries are 
complex and unstable, and the indexing is 
usually several months late. Even if the de- 
sired entry is located the student has addi- 
tional difficulties in calling for the publica- 
tion. If the document collection is arranged 
according to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments Office classification, a very common 
arrangement, the student must learn to copy 
accurately such seemingly senseless symbols as 
W 1.6: 105-25/ch.3 and C3.940-5: M66/969 
v.2. At Swarthmore students had such difh- 
culty copying Document Office numbers that 
they were finally required to take down in- 
stead the date and page of the Monthly Cata- 
log in which they found the reference to- 
gether with the first word of the entry. The 
reference librarian would then look up the 
entry again, copy out the Document Office 
number, and procure the document. 


Documents in the Collection 


In the small college library that is not a 
depository and that is obtaining only those 
documents which it really wants, there is less 
need of a system that can easily absorb large 
numbers of new publications, and hence there 
is less temptation to yield to the administra- 
tive argument and to place all documents in 
one collection. Here service to the library's 
patrons may be given primary consideration, 
and, though there are no figures available, 
the general consensus of opinion is that 
documents are probably used more when they 
stand together with the other books on the 
same subject. A student looking for material 
on labor relations may easily overlook the im- 
portant Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics if it is shelved somewhere in a back 
room, but the file of the Bulletin is altogether 
too long to overlook if it is shelved with the 
other books on labor. Therefore, basing its 
decision upon the one argument of greater 
usefulness to the students, the small college 
library will probably look with considerable 
favor upon the policy of assimilating all gov- 
ernment publications into the general collec- 
tion. 

Documents standing with the regular col- 
lection will be cataloged exactly as are the 
ordinary trade publications. Students need 
learn only one way to use the library: they 
need only learn to use the catalog. Whatever 
its implications for the staff, this is an advan- 
tage from the standpoint of the students. In 
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the card catalog the students will find an in- 
dication of the holdings of the library, some- 
thing, incidentally, they would not discover 
by using the document indexes. A minor 
disadvantage of a document collection ap- 
proached solely through the government in- 
dexes is that the students may copy out of the 
indexes many references to documents that are 
not to be found in the small college library. 
Those libraries that have separate document 
collections have frequently recognized in 
practice the arguments for the classification 
and cataloging of documents in the general 
collection. Almost invariably they withdraw 
from their document collections and classify 
in their reference collections government 
publications of reference value. Government 
periodicals they sometimes treat like the regu- 
lar trade periodicals, particularly if they hap- 
pen to be indexed in one of the periodi- 
cal indexes, and the same policy is occasion- 
ally followed in the treatment of certain 
popular series that, strictly speaking, are not 
periodicals. 

The small college library that has decided 
to embark upon the policy of cataloging and 
classifying public documents with the general 
collection need not close its eyes to the obvi- 
ous fact that the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments Office has done a far better job of in- 
dexing and analyzing series than it can ever 
do. The wise thing is to make as much use as 
possible of this free service and thus to effect 
sizable economies in cataloging. Series that 
have been indexed by the issuing departments 
should not be analyzed again in the catalog 
any more than an indexed periodical need be 
analyzed. All that is necessary is that the ser- 
ies be cataloged as a series and a conspicuous 
note be made on the card referring the stu- 
dents to the indexes where the series will be 
found analyzed. In the case of those series 
that have not been indexed or that have not 
been indexed beyond a certain point one may 
refer to the general document indexes. One 
result of this type of reference is that the 
student so referred will probably turn up a 
good deal more material in government pub- 
lications than he ever suspected existed. 


One college library does not content itself 
with subject cards for the various series but 
had been systematically going through the 
Document Catalog and copying out for use in 
its own catalog subject references to material 
in the Document Catalog. It is the part of 
wisdom to make the document indéxes sup- 
plement the catalog at every turn. To this end 
they should be placed near the catalog and 
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made as conspicuous in the library as the peri- 
odical indexes. And when the manner of 
using the library is explained to freshmen, 
the document indexes can be explained also. 

In conclusion, therefore, it is suggested 
that in the small college liberal arts college li- 
brary government ea need not form 
a separate type of library resources, distinct 
from the books that are approached through 
the catalog and distinct from the periodicals 
that are approached through the periodical 
indexes. They need not form a separate col- 
lection. However, no one who reads the lit- 
erature on the subject can but admit that 
either plan will show results if it is properly 
administered, 


AN EVENING AT THE 
BOOK AUCTION 


(Continued from page 341) 

Current, chuckling when unwary bidders 
force a book above its market price. But the 
dealers at such auctions will be present in 
force, and the bidding will be heavy. The sus- 
pense of an obscure auction is more to my 
taste, where you do not know what you may 
find, and the auctioneer does not realize what 
he’s got! 

You will add to your stature as a lover of 
books and a librarian at the auction, though 
your Santayana may not materialize; nor your 
Housman, nor your Surtees. You will get the 
feel of judging books, weighing them in your 
hands and recognizing them at sight for what 
they are. You will acquire the trained eye of 
the book sleuth, focused piercingly upon 
faded brown boards and tattered bindings, 
and his supersensitive literary antennae. It 
takes knowledge, perception, mental alert- 
ness, initiative, to attend an auction properly: 
the scholar on his toes. 


And you will meet the old man with the 
toupée who makes endless notations in 
crabbed pencil, the long solemn-faced assist- 
ant who suddenly cries “Hey, hey!” at the 
two-volume Ladies of the French Court, the 
fat empurpled matron who has bought a 
bookcase and so needs some books. You will 
chuckle when the auctioneer says: ‘“Twenty- 
five cents: for Tennyson’s beautiful poems? 
He'd turn in his grave!’’ or ‘“‘Kipling’s com- 
plete works—incomplete!” You will be glad 
that the young girl gets the Emily Dickinson 
as well as the little pewter cup: she looks 
rather like Emily herself. You will have a 
wonderful time. 
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Display for the Month 








Milwaukee Museum Photo 


GRAPHIC CONTRAST IN CHILDREN’S READING 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Public Library 


HIS display was recently put up in the Mil- 

waukee Public Library to combat the “comic” 
evil. Its appeal (to parents, at least) is based on the 
assumption that the “comics” can’t stand any fair 
comparison made in the open between them and 
good books for boys and girls. The real trouble, 
of course, is that parents don't really examine the 
comic books to see how bad they are, nor do they 
study the children’s books in the library to see how 
good they are. 

This display was put up during Milwaukee's 
polio quarantine, when children twelve or under 
were kept to their homes and when many parents 
were coming to the library instead. 

The books and book jackets displayed were se- 
lected by the chief of work with children, who chose 
titles that she believed would appeal for their ad- 
venture or humor to the children most likely to be 
victims of the “comic’’ habit. 

There are, of course, better books than some of 
these, but it was felt that the young addicts must be 
weaned away by degrees before they would be ready 
for any “‘literary’’ stuff. 

Since the books were not opened to their title 
pages, near each was placed a typed card reading 
(for example): “Ask for Ben and Me by Robert 
Lawson in the Children’s Room or at your Neigh- 
borhood Library.” 

The horrible examples of tenpenny dreadfuls on 
the left were selected more or less at random from 
a pile of them given with the notion that they were 
suitable Victory Book Campaign contributions. 

The roman capital letters, painted red and tacked 
on the background, were obtained from an artists’ 
supply company for about two cents apiece (pre- 
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war) and the script letters were cut out of red 
poster board by our staff artist. The cost of the 
entire display was about sixty-five cents. To bring 
the message to those who need it most it is planned 
to use the exhibit in several branch library windows 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
EXHIBIT 


Vocational Guidance had been the topic for dis 
cussion during most of the faculty meetings this 
year at Anaconda, Montana, Senior High School, 
and the teachers have been urged to encourage a 
career consciousness among their pupils. There- 
fore an exhibit was centered on this theme, and the 
display that resulted attracted much attention and 
produced surprising results. 

The entire library bulletin board was covered 
with a sky-blue paper. On this was mounted a 
huge rainbow made from colored art paper. Letters 
cut from black paper were then pasted along the 
rainbow, to read, “SO, YOU WANT A CAREER!’ 
Small colored pictures depicting various careers and 
professions were cut from book jackets and dis- 
carded magazines. These small figures were then 
mounted in the “‘sky,”’ and adjoining each little fig- 
ure was a typewritten list of books pertaining to the 
career illustrated. I Served on Bataan, Penny Marsh, 
Nursing as a Profession, and The Life of Clara 
Barton were some of the titles to be found on the 
list of books adjoining the picture of the nurse. 

It was easy to indicate most vocations, and a spe- 
cial display of general career books provided mate- 
rial on those which were impossible to post. 
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TALKING SHOP 


lx typical library fashion, we turned to The Amer- 
ican Book of Days to see what we should cele- 
brate during January, and found such a wealth of 
“dates famous in history’ that we foresee a busy 
month of displays and book exhibits in the libraries 
of the country. Beginning with New Year's Day, 
on which President Abraham Lincoln issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation in 1863, we find that 
Francois Blanchard succeeded in the first balloon 
ascension on January 9, 1793, and that the League 
of Nations came into existence on January 10, 1920. 

And the famous men of history who were born in 
January! Alexander Hamilton, brilliant figure of 
the Revolutionary era, was born on January 11, 
1757. Benjamin Franklin made his appearance 
January 17, 1706, as the fifteenth of seventeen chil- 
dren in the Franklin family. In 1782, on the 11th, 
came Daniel Webster, who was to win fame as an 
orator, statesman, and constitutional lawyer. The 
19th is famous for two men: Robert E. Lee, whose 
birth in 1807 is now a holiday in many Southern 
states; and Edgar Allen Poe, writer and poet, whose 
bust was set up in New York University’s Hall of 
Fame in 1909, the centennial of his birth. The 21st 
of January is remembered for Thomas Jonathan 
“Stonewall” Jackson, who was born in 1824. 
Scotchmen the world over celebrate the 25th as the 
anniversary of the birth in 1759 of Robert Burns, 
who later warned that “the best laid schemes 0’ 
mice and men gang aft a-gley.”’ 

Born on the 29th of January in 1737 was Thomas 
Paine, originator of the term “United States of 
America.’’ Of him Edward Weeks said in the July 
1943 Atlantic Monthly: 

He wrote a little pamphlet called Common Sense, which 
became the fighting credo of the Continental Army (it was 
the first big best-seller in America. . .) ; he wrote “These 
are the times that try men's souls. . . ."' Washington 
called him ‘‘Citizen Tom Paine."’ 

On January 30, 1882 was born President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, on the 31st, in 1830, was born James 
G. Blaine, popular political leader, who was secre- 
tary of state under two presidents. 

With just these few dates in mind, what librarian 
couldn't run the gamut of the library's book collec- 
tion, displaying as fine and as varied an assortment 
of titles and topics as any reader could ask! Here, 
we find ourselves drawn especially to Benj. Frank- 
lin, as he frequently signed his name, who is said 
to have come “‘as near to being a universal genius 
as any man this country has produced.”’ Not only 
was Mr. Franklin a typographer and printer of dis- 
tinction, he was also a postmaster general of the 
United States, he established the first fire insurance 
company, and organized the police department and 
the state militia, of which he was colonel. 

Perhaps most famous for his scientific investiga- 
tions, in which he “‘snatched lightning from the 
skies,” Benjamin Franklin would no doubt have 
many valuable suggestions for workers in our war 
loan drives, for it was he who raised America’s first 
real ‘‘liberty loans.” Franklin's propensity for 
thriftiness is so well known from his many maxims 
published in Poor Richard’s Almanac that National 
Thrift Week begins on his birthday. 
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By MDL 


Benjamin Franklin was also a great “founder,” 
starting the American Philosophical Society, The 
Saturday Evening Post (“An Illustrated Weekly 
Founded A. D. 1728 by Benj. Franklin’), the 
modern advertising profession “he so much heiped 
to found,” and—of special interest to us—the Li- 
brary Company of Philadelphia, which developed 
into the first public library in America. We see 
from Benjamin Franklin’s Own Story, by Nathan 
G. Goodman, that Franklin wrote in later years: 

And now I set on foot my first project of a public nature, 
that for a subscription library . . . this was the mother of 
all the North American subscription libraries, now so 
numerous. 


In organizing the library, Franklin made a shrewd 
discovery: 

The objections and reluctances I met with in soliciting 
the subscriptions, made me soon feel the impropriety of 
presenting one’s self as the proposer of any useful proj- 
ect. . . I therefore put myself as much as I could out of 
sight, and stated it as a scheme of a number of friends, 
who had requested me to go about and propose it to such as 
they thought lovers of reading. In this way my affair went 
on more smoothly, and I ever after practis’'d it on such 
occasions; and, from my frequent successes, can heartily 
recommend it. 

Apparently Franklin’s “library science’’ was in 
accord with best modern practice. He suggested 
that “when the books of the library come, every 
member shall undertake some author, that he may 
not be without observations to communicate.’ For 
librarian, he chose a young French immigrant, 
“earnest and educated, speaking German and Eng- 
lish besides his native tongue.” Franklin's influ- 
ence in book selection was evident: “the library 
was practical but it also had an intellectual import’’ 
—there were no novels, dramas, contemporary 
poetry, or theology, but rather Plutarch and Tacitus, 
Sidney and Thomas Gordon. Franklin printed a 
catalog of the first books shortly after their arrival, 
and during the library's second year, Franklin him- 
self acted as librarian. 

Of the personal benefits he reaped from his li- 
brary, Franklin records: 

This library afforded me the means of improvement by 
constant study, for which I set apart an hour or two each 
day, and this repair’d in some degree the loss of the learned 
education my father once intended for me. Reading was 
the only amusement I allow'd myself. 

We note with professional interest that Franklin 
did as much as possible to make up for his “‘loss of 
the learned education,” for he founded the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and was the recipient of hon- 
orary degrees from five others. 

Of the value of the library, Franklin reported 

It is become a great thing itself, and continually increas- 
ing. These libraries have improved the general conversa- 
tion of the Americans, made the common tradesmen and 
farmers as intelligent as most gentlemen from other coun- 
tries, and perhaps have contributed in some degree to the 
stand so generally made throughout the colonies in defense 
of their privileges. . . . 

We can wish the librarians of today no greater 
success than that they be able—on behalf of their 
own libraries—to echo Ben Franklin’s estimate of 
his, the first public library of America. 
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HE A.L.A. will sponsor a campaign this spring 
to raise funds with which 

1. To maintain a representative of library inter- 

ests in Washington under the direction of the 

American Library Association: 

(a) to help secure Army camp library books 
and equipment for rural library service ; 

(b) to help make other appropriate surplus 
property, including books, available to 
college and university libraries, school 
libraries, public libraries, state library 
extension agencies, and other publicly 
supported or tax-exempt libraries ; 

(c) to promote federal legislation benefiting 
libraries and librarians, including federal 
aid as of major importance, 

2. To enable the American Library Association 
to carry on a national public relations pro- 
gram in support of the above objectives. 


Copies of Freedom and the Free Market Insep- 
arable, No. 11 in the series on Postwar Readjust- 
ments, are available at 5c each from the Economic 
Research Department, Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 
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About seventy book reviewers who are interested 
in the development of book reviewing as a sub- 
stantial medium of adult education have organized 
the Midwest Book Reviewers Guild. The Guild 
seeks to make qualified book reviewers available for 
community and group services on a professional 
basis. Members of the Guild are available for pub- 
lic and private book reviewing as their time and 
previous engagements permit. 

The Guild is the outgrowth of the Third Annual 
Midwest Book Reviewers’ Conference held Novem- 
ber 15, at the University of Omaha. Officers of the 
Guild are Mrs. James Northrup, Omaha, Nebraska, 
president; Mrs. J. R. Ziegenbein, Ashland, Ne- 
braska, vice president; and Mrs. Harold Schrauger, 
Atlantic, Iowa, recording secretary. 


Santa Claus was especially good to the Min- 
neapolis Public Library this last Christmas, turning 
up with a $50,000 bequest from the Citizens Aid 
Society of Minneapolis. 

In accepting the gift, the largest ever received 
by the library, the library board voted to name it 
the George Henry Christian Book Fund. The 
money will be used for the purchase of books of 
permanent value and influence and all departments 
will benefit equally. 

The fund is to be spent in five years at the rate 
of $10,000 a year. 

George Christian founded and endowed the Citi- 
zens Aid Society. A previous gift from the Chris- 
tian estate made possible the establishment of the 
Social Service Branch of the library, the only branch 
of its kind in the country. 

Six other Twin City institutions received gifts 
from the Society at the same time. 
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An innovation in the broadcasts of NBC’s ‘Great 
Novels” series was introduced when several suc- 
ceeding broadcasts were devoted to a single title 
in order to present adequate samplings, representa- 
tive, as far as possible, of the whole written work, 
rather than just condensations which could do little 
more than outline the plot. Pickwick Papers was 
given in December in three broadcasts. The tenta- 
tive schedule includes: 

January 6—The Fall of the House of Usher—Edgar Alien 

Poe 
January 20, 27, February 3, 10—The Count of Monte 
Cristo—Dumas 

February 17, 24, March 3, 10—Vanity Fair—Thackeray 

March 17, 24—Jane Eyre—Bronté 

March 31, April 7—Madame Bovary—Flaubert 

we G 

South Africa on Service, a pamphlet handsomely 
illustrated in full color as well as black-and-white 
photographs, tells the story of South Africa’s war 
effort in the industrial field. Copies are obtainable 
without charge from the South African Government 
Information Office, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
18. 

- Le Le 

“Bibliographical Centers: What they are, What 
they do, How they serve,”” providing the latest in- 
formation on bibliographic centers, is issued jointly 
by the centers in Denver, Philadelphia, and Seattle. 
A limited number of copies are available for dis- 
tribution to faculty, trustees, citizens, and educators 
who might be interested in this development of 
regional library cooperation. For copies write to 
Pacific Northwest Bibliographic Center, University 
of Washington Library, Seattle, Washington. 

te Le Le 

Bibliographical Center for Research; Rocky 
Mountain Region, an illustrated 48-page pamphlet 
published by the Education Committee of the City 
Club of Denver “to make the Bibliographical Cen- 
ter understandable to the layman,” is available at 
25c¢ a copy from the Bibliographica! Center for Re- 
search, Denver Public Library, Denver 2, Colorado. 
In lots of 25 to 100 copies, 20c each; 100 or more 
copies, 15¢ each. 
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fur simp son 
Junior 

“Hospital Libraries—Today and Tomorrow,” by 
Perrie Jones, librarian of the St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Public Library, has been reprinted from the Bulletin 
of the Medical Library Association. A limited num- 
ber of reprints are available free from Miss Jones. 

Sample copies of “How to be a Civilian: tips on 
the home front,’ are also available free from St. 
Paul Public Library. 


te Le be 


The November 1944 issue of The Guide Post, 
published by the Cincinnati Public Library, is 
devoted entirely to selected books for young people. 
Copies are available at 10c each from the Editorial 
Department, Public Library of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


te Le Le 
The wrong address was noted last month for the 
Postwar Information Bulletin, available at $1 a 


year. It should be ordered from the Postwar In- 
formation Exchange, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New 


(Continued on page 356) 
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Reference Book Checklist 


1. ALEXANDER, CARTER. Tomorrow's Libraries 
for Teachers Colleges. Prepared for the Committee 
on Standards and Surveys of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges. 1944. 60p. $1 

2. BERNSTEIN, SYLvIA P., comp. Bibliography 
on Labor and Social Welfare in Latin America. 
Washington, Pan American Union, Division of 
Labor and Social Information, 1944. 76p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 25c 

3. BricGs, HENRY E. An Encyclopedia of Gems. 
Los Angeles, 541 South Alexandria, Gemological 
Institute of America, c1944. 89p. $1.56 

4. CARLISLE, NORMAN, ed. The Air Forces 
Reader. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, c1944. 406p. 
$3.75 

5. DUNLAP, ORRIN E. Radio’s 100 Men of Sci- 
ence. New York, Harper, 1944. 294p. $3.50 

6. HARSH, PHitip W. A Handbook of Classical 
Drama. Stanford University Press, 1944. 526p. $4 

7. Horres, ALFRED C. 1001 Christmas Facts 
and Fancies. New York, A. T. De La Mare Com- 
pany, 1944. 308p $2.50 

8. Meyer, Dickey. How Planes Get There. 
Prepared by Aviation Research Associates. New 
York, Harper, 1944. 64p. $1 

9. . Planes in Action. Prepared by Avia- 
tion Research Associates. New York, Harper, 1944. 
64p. $1 

10. MILLER, MADELEINE S. AND J. LANE. En- 
cyclopedia of Bible Life. New York, Harper, 1944. 
493p. $4.95 

11. MONTROsS, LYNN. War Through the Ages. 
New York, Harper, 1944. 941p. $5 

12. NEw YorK UNIVERSITY. FILM LIBRARY. 
RECORDINGS Division. A Catalogue of Selected 
a Recordings. The Division, 1944. 62p. 
ree 

13. RAJCHMAN, MARTHE. Exrope, an Atlas of 
Human Geography. New York, Morrow, 1944. 
120p. $2 

14. ROBACKER, EARL F. Pennsylvania Dutch 
Stuff, a Guide to Country Antiques. Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1944. 163p. $3.50 

15. TALBoT-BooTH, E. C., comp. What Ship 
Is That? New York, Didier, 1944. 784p. $4 

16. THOMPSON, FRANK E. Diving, Cutting 
and Welding in Underwater Salvage Operations. 
New York, Cornell Maritime Press, 1944. 224p. $2 

17. Tweny, C. F., ed. Chambers’s Technical 
Dictionary. New York, Macmillan, 1944. 975p. $6 

18. VALE, EUGENE. The Technique of Screen- 
play Writing. New York, DeVorss & Company, 
1944. 274p. $3.50 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS « 


Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


Europe, an Atlas of Human 
Geography ** 


ARTHE RAJCHMAN'’S timely little volume 

needs no introduction to those who know 
her Global War and her New Atlas of China. 
These new maps, charts, and graphs prepared by an 
expert, interpret Europe’s physical aspects, histori- 
cal boundaries, ethnography, industries, income, 
trade, resources, and other features which are neces- 
sary for an understanding of European problems. 
They are accompanied by a brief running text and 
supplemented by a brief list of references. Ar- 
ranged under five large headings, the contents in- 
clude: the continent; resources, industries and popu- 
lations; communications; the countries and their 
characteristics; and present-day population trends. 
The introduction emphasizes world-wide interde- 
pendence and the need for global security. 


Aviation and Applied Science 


The Aviation Research Associates have issued 
two more volumes for “Young America’s Aviation 
Library,’ How Planes Get There,* and Planes in 
Action” The first is a well illustrated explanation 
of aerial navigation; the second deals with the prin 
ciples of level flight and aerobatics and their uses in 
civil flying and aerial combat. Both are excellent 
for beginners and young readers. 

Norman Carlisle, editor of Aviation Research 
Associates, has also found time to compile The Air 
Forces Reader* with the aid of his staff. Begin- 
ning with reports from General Arnold and Vice- 
Admiral McCain and a brief history of the Army 
Air Forces by Lt. Col. Silsbee, it progresses through 
sections headed “Prelude to Combat,” ‘Battle in the 
Skies,” and “Of Men and Planes,’’ presenting ac- 
counts by both service men and civilians, of every 
phase of training and combat. It is intended for 
laymen and for men in the services. The selection 
is excellent and the photographs are very good. 
Supplements give names of military airplanes, glos- 
saries of terms, bombing techniques, etc. 

Chambers’s Technical Dictionary," an old stand- 
by, is out in a revised edition with a 24-page sup- 
plement containing nearly a thousand additional! 
items. Since the book aims to present a cross section 
of the language of science and technology today, it 
is not surprising that substantial revision will be 
found in sections dealing with vitamins and chemi- 
cal warfare. It has been compiled by a staff of 
thirty specialists. 

Radio’s 100 Men of Science’ is dedicated to 
Helen A. Dunlap “who suggested the need in 
schools and libraries for a collective biography of 
radio scientists to aid young people in study of the 
social sciences, the industrial revolution, and the 
history of invention.” This dedication serves a 
double purpose as a statement of what the book 
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aims to do. The well written sketches are chrono- 
logically arranged by date of the biographee’s birth 
and includes forty-five scientists who are still living. 
It should be most useful in a high school library. 

What Ship Is That?” contains six thousand 
drawings and a clearly written text intended to pre- 
sent the quickest method of identifying the mer- 
chant ships and warships of all nations. Informa- 
tion is given on estimating the speed and age of 
ships, judging tonnage and size and descriptions of 
hulls, bows, stems, and other parts of ships are 
furnished. It is a fat pocket-sized volume and the 
illustrations are necessarily quite small, but it is a 
valuable compilation by the author of Jane’s Mer- 
chant Ships. 


Rather grim is the technical Diving, Cutting and 
Welding in Underwater Salvage Operations,” but 
it is intended as a manual for ‘men who want a 
well paid, skilled, constructive, exciting wartime 
and postwar job.”’ It gives directions for diving 
and descriptions of equipment used, treatment of 
diving accidents and injuries, together with various 
welding methods. 


Libraries and Education 


A small but useful checklist to aid in securing 
library plants and equipment is Tomorrow's Li- 
braries for Teachers Colleges,’ prepared by Carter 
Alexander. The questions and suggestions with 
their accompanying bibliographical references can 
be used both in determining specifications for new 
buildings and in improving old ones. Sections are 
devoted to the organization for planning the library 
quarters, the probable “load” of the library, specific 
services to be rendered, and to subsections on read- 
ing quarters, exhibit room, conference rooms, stacks, 
and working quarters for the staff. 


A Catalogue of Selected Educa- 
tional Recordings 


A Catalogue of Selected Educational Record. 
ings” is really a sales catalogue but because of its 
arrangement it is a valuable aid in the selection of 
recordings for school use. The purpose of the 
New York University Recordings Division has been 
to make available to schools, colleges, and discus- 
sion groups, recordings offered by various agencies 
and to advise teachers and discussion groups about 
recordings to use in their programs. Their most 
recent list is arranged by subject: democracy, his- 
tory, literature, etc., with subdivisions. Brief anno- 
tations follow the usual information about playing 
time, rental cost, or sales price. 


Encyclopedia of Bible Life 


Encyclopedia of Bible Life™ is intended for min- 
isters, teachers, libraries, and homes and is arranged 
under broad headings with a full index. Both the 
articles and photographs reflect the authors’ many 
trips to Palestine. Their policy has been to write 
a book which would furnish people who were 
“going through” the Bible with information on the 
foods, festivals, clothes, professions and trades, and 
worship of biblical characters. A special feature 
is the section entitled “Landmarks of Jesus’? which 
portrays those places central in the life of Jesus. 
The writing is popular in style, perhaps too popular 
for some. For instance the section on professions 
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and trades begins “The workaday world tunes up 
early in Bible lands.”” At the end of each large sec- 
tion will be found additional Bible references and a 
selected bibliography. 


Antiques 


Pennsylvania Dutch Stuff * is a beautifully illus- 
trated, beautifully printed guide, which discusses 
furniture, china, kitchenware, etc., in a very minute 
fashion. It has the added distinction of being an 
exceedingly well written reference book and it 
makes fascinating reading. In addition to the chap- 
ters on chairs, lamps, chests, toys, and pottery, there 
is an annotated bibliography of Pennsylvania Dutch 
literature and a list of museum collections with a 
brief description of their holdings. 


Gems 


A highly specialized cyclopedia is Briggs’ Ency- 
clopedia of Gems* which is intended to give the 
layman an inexpensive volume of condensed discus- 
sions of the properties of gems and descriptions of 
the various gem species. It includes chapters on 
nomenclature, manufactured and altered gems, cut- 
ting, and valuation. Tables in the back show prin- 
cipal sources of gems, hardness, and specific gravi- 
ties. 


Drama 


Harsh’s Handbook of Classical Drama * gives the 
lives of the dramatists, summaries of their work, 
and an individual treatment of each of the extant 
Greek and Latin plays. These individual discus- 
sions, both critical and factual, vary in: length, 
depending on the importance of the play. Nearly 
ten pages are devoted to Oedipus the King and its 
source and influence, modern adaptations, Aristotle's 
criticism, dramatic irony, and plot structure are 
given. A large section of the book is devoted to 
notes and bibliography. The latter includes edi- 
tions of both the original texts and the translations. 

A much more modern form of dramatic art and 
one less respected in some articles is considered by 
Eugene Vale in The Technique of Screenplay Writ- 
ing." The author is very eager to see “‘adult’’ films 
produced and contends that it is the superior 
quality of a film which causes its success and not a 
“mysterious insistence upon bad pictures on the 
part of the audience.” The book is divided into 
three parts—the form, the dramatic construction, 
and the story, and a great deal of it seems to 
elaborate unnecessarily a number of points which 
might well be dealt with briefly. It is not until 
page 225 that the writing of the script is brought 
up and dismissed after about forty pages. How- 
ever, this chapter lists 142 mistakes to be avoided 
which a would-be scenario writer should take to 
heart. 


War Through the Ages 


War Through the Ages” represents twelve years 
of research by Lynn Montross, who has produced a 
popular history of wars from 490 B.C. to the 
present day. It is an excellent handbook for those 
who lack the background to view wars in their 
proper historical perspective. Small black-and- 
white illustrations show weapons, war theaters, 
campaigns, and plans of battles. 


(Continued on page 360) 
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Nominal Change 


Y vote of its members, the name of the School 
Libraries Section, Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People, American Library 
Association has been changed to the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians. A reminder from the 
membership chairman, Elizabeth Thomas, may be 
as good a way as any in which to begin this page 
for the year: ‘““Many of you school librarians are 
now members of the American Library Association 
and its school libraries section. ... Others of you 
will wish to begin the New Year by becoming mem- 
bers, and now is the time to send in your dues to 
A.L.A., 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. Membership dues are based on individual 
incomes and are as follows: Salary $1,200 and 
under, $2 annually; $1,201-1,500, $3; $1,501- 
2,100, $4; $2,101-3,000, $5; etc. When paying 
A.L.A. dues, please note that it is necessary also to 
designate the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People and its A.A.S.L. in order to be- 
come a member of the A.A.S.L. Whether you pay 
$2 membership or more, you may become a member 
of the A.A.S.L. without paying additional dues if 
you designate the A.A.S.L. when you pay your 
A.L.A. membership dues.”’ 


E.M. #1 Answered 


In the first Experience Meeting of the year, you 
may recall, we heard of the new library attendance 
system worked out in Flint, Michigan. Now, Hazel 
C. Stewart, Central High School Library, Omaha, 
Nebraska, rises to tell of their system. She says: 


The Library of Central High School, Omaha, was started 
in 1916. At shat time it was considered a part of the 
Omaha Public Library. The classification and cataloging 
was done there. In 1924 a cataloger for the high school 
was hired and since that time the high school library has 
been independent of the public library. From a collection 
of 12,621 volumes in 1924 it has increased to some 27,000 
in 1944. Of this number about 6,500 are fiction. 

Classes in American history and civics use no textbook, 
but depend upon reference books and other material in the 
school library. Since it is necessary for these students to 
have access to all materials available in the library, they 
are given a permanent seat in the library for the semester. 

Because of the schedule of laboratory periods, gymnasium 
classes, first aid and home nursing, the library enrollment 
varies among the eight periods that constitute our school 
day. The period before homeroom when the library is 
open for 20 minutes and a 30-minute period following the 
eighth period are free for all students who wish to use 
library materials. We have a seating capacity of 112. 

For the benefit of those who do not have permanent li- 
brary permits, each morning during the period before home- 
room they are allowed to register for a period of work in 
the library during a study hour. This registration is for 

* This monthly department about school and children’s 
libraries is prepared under the auspices of the A.L.A. 
Division of Eiveche for Children and Young People. 
All school librarians are invited to utilize this department 
for the discussion of their problems. Inquiries, sugges- 
tions, and contributions should be sent to Mary M. Pike, 
Windham High School Library, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
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one day only. They fill out two form slips, giving the 
period and study hall number and their name. A green 
slip is sent to the study hall teacher by a library messenger 
at the beginning of the period ; a white slip is kept in the 
library for the librarian to check attendance. When the 
student registers he is given the number of the seat he is 
to take in the library for that period. All the slips are 
dated and those for the study hall teacher are arranged 
alphabetically by the student’s last name ; those kept in the 
library are arranged according to seat number. Students 
who have permanent seats may also sign for a second period 
if they wish. We do not encourage three periods, but if 
a request is made and seems worthy it is granted. 

This system has been in use in our library for many 
years and has always seemed acceptable to students, teach 
ers, and librarians. If a student abuses his privilege he 
is told he may not register for a period of a week or longer, 
or perhaps for the semester. This is seldom necessary. 


Could It Happen to You? 


Going on the theory that misery loves company 
we include this plaint from Marguerite Gilbert, 
1120 Plant Avenue, Waycross, Georgia: 


If you were the lone librarian in a school of 500, in a 
library that will accommodate only 24, and some 70 girls 
(typical vivacious American youth) should suddenly de 
scend upon you, each with a different problem, and each 
wanting help immediately as the hour (their study period) 
is swiftly passing, what would you do? Honestly, what 
would you do? 

I found myself in such a situation one morning recently, 
and though I managed to live through the storm, I haven't 
been the same since! 

“May I go to my locker?’’ (Three people, not one!) 

“I want four back copies of the Reader's Digest." 

“Please get me these magazines.’" (Two lists—six on 
one and 20 on the other. And magazines in our library are 
not bound! Hence, getting back copies requires a trek 
across the hall to the stock room, where the magazines are 
stored. You can well imagine the curve in my back after 
pulling out magazines hour after hour; inveriably, the 
number wanted is for December, 1940, the last one stacked 
with four years’ issues on top!) 

“Do you have And They Shall Walk?’’ (Of course a 
senior never thinks of consulting the card catalog.) 

“Where can I find Doctors at Work?’’ (I wish I knew! 
I could really use one!) 

“Can I check out a Spanish book and another book, 
too?’’ (This question has already been answered 500 
times to date, more or less.) 

“I didn’t know my book was overdue."’ (What a 
shame we forgot to put a date due slip in the back.) 

“IT want a Spanish book in English.’’ (This practically 
defeats me.) 

“My library representative said I owed six cents, but | 
paid it the other day. I didn’t know you could return a 
book unless you paid the dues.’ (A new one on me, but 
what a wonderful suggestion ! ) 

“Do you know who wrote the book Patricia O' Malley 
Wins Her Wings?’’ (Woe is me! The book is Sally Win 
Her Wings, by Patricia O' Malley.) 

“Do you have Main Street?’’ (No. It has been lost.) 

*“Do you have Scarlet Letter!’’ (Yes, we do.) 

“Well, I believe I'll read Random Harvest.’ 

“Is Random Harvest a classic or a best seller? May | 
go ask Miss McCanless if it is all right to read for Eng 
lish?’’ 

On and on it goes—indefinitely ! 
me? 


Won't somebody help 
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Well, let's see. Ye Ed is more of a sieve for 
materials than an answerer of questions; but—first 
of all, how about being thankful (1) that your 
enrollment is only 500; (2) that the seventy do not 
descend every day; (3) that you have (a) maga- 
zines, (b) a stock room (even if it is across the 
hall—where it shouldn't be), (c) new titles, (d) 
library representatives, and (e) a catalog. Now, 
do you have (1) library lessons, (2) student assist- 
ants, and (3) a chance for shelves in the stock 
room? If not, how about getting and using them? 
And then—and then—be a sugar-coated but hard- 
hearted Hannah and parry half your questions with 
a sweet but meaningful “Have you used the card 
catalog?” 


For Girls Only 


From the fabulously beautiful private Westover 
School in Middlebury, Connecticut, Esther Millett, 
librarian, comes this list of vocational nonfiction 
books in their library: 


ADVERTISING 

Broughton, Averell. Careers in Public Relations ; 
the New Profession. Dutton, 1943. 

The Publicity Worker. Columbia Broadcasting 
System, 1939. (A pamphlet in the series 
“America at Work’) 

ARMED FORCES 

Goodell, Jane. They Sent Me to Iceland. Wash- 
burn, 1943. (Red Cross) 

Haskell, R.G. Helmets and Lipsticks. 
1944. (Army nurses) 

Pollock, E.R. Yes, Ma’am: the Personal Papers 
of a W AAC Private. 

Redmond, Juanita. I Served on Bataan. 
cott, 1943. (Army nurses) 


Putnam, 


Lippin- 


ART 
Biegeleisen, J. I. 
Dutton, 1944. 
Hoffmann, Melvina. Heads and Tales. Scribner, 
1936. (Sculpture) 
Schacheri, Marie and Mabel. The Fun of Photog- 
raphy. Harcourt, 1938. 
Kelley, E. M. Careers in Photography. Occupa- 
tional reprints, no. 137 (pamphlet) 
AVIATION 
Mayer, Dickey. Girls at Work in Aviation. 
Doubleday, 1943. 
Mayer, Dickey. Needed—W omen in Aviation. 
McBride, 1942. 
BUSINESS 
McFerran, Doris. Careers in Retailing for Young 
Women. Dutton, 1943. 
DIETETICS 
Smedley and Ginn. Your Career as a Food Spe- 
cialist. Dutton, 1943. 
ENGINEERING 
Steele, E. M. Careers for Girls in Science and 
Engineering. Dutton, 1943. 
Engineering as a Career. Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development, 1939. (pamphlet) 
GOVERNMENT 
Carlisle and McFerran. 
Girls. Dutton, 1942. 
LIBRARIES 
Passing the Book. Mademoiselle’s Government 
Directive #9, conducted by Margaret Howser 
Charles. (pamphlet) 
Professional Library Education. U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Office of Education Bul- 
letin, 1937. 


Careers in Commercial Art. 


Civil Service Careers for 
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MEDICINE 
Andrews, M. R. S. A Lost Commander: Florence 
Nightingale. Doubleday, 1929. 


Flikke, J. O. Nurses in Action. Lippincott, 
1943. 

Hamilton, Alice. Exploring the Dangerous 
Trades. Little, 1943. (Autobiography of a 


woman doctor) 

Klinefelter, L. M. Medical Occupations for 
Girls: Women in White. Dutton, 1939. 

Morton, R. S. A Woman Surgeon. Stokes, 1937. 
( Autobiography ) 

Stewart, I. M. The Education of Nurses: His- 
torical Foundation and Modern Trends. Mac- 
millan, 1943. 

Sutherland, Dorothy. Do You Want to Be a 
Nurse? Doubleday, 1942. 

Music 

Greenleaf, W. J. Music as a Career. 

Education, Guidance Leaflet # 17. 


Office of 


Johnson, Harriett. Your Career in Music. Dut- 
ton, 1944. 
SCIENCE 
Curie, Eve. Madame Curie. Doubleday, 1937. 
(Biography ) 
Steele, E. M. Careers for Girls in Science and 


Engineering. Dutton, 1943. 

Greenleaf, W. J. Chemistry and Chemical Engi- 

—* Office of Education, Guidance Leaflet 
19. 

Leyson, B. W. Plastics in the World of Tomor- 

row. Dutton, 1944. 
SOCIAL SERVICES 

Addams, Jane. Twenty Years at Hull House. 
Macmillan, 1919. (Autobiography) 

Addams, Jane. The Second Twenty Years at 
Hull House. Macmillan, 1930. 

Brown, E. L. Social Work as a Profession. Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1942. 

Duffus, R. L. Lillian Wald; Neighbor and Cru- 
sader. Macmillan, 1938. 

Linn, J. W. Jane Addams. Appleton, 1935. 
Simkovitch, M. K. Neighborhood; My Story of 
Greenwich House. Norton, 1938. 
Wald, Lillian. Windows on Henry 

Little, 1934. 

Wald, Lillian. The House on Henry Street. 

Holt, 1915. (Autobiography ) 
TEACHING 

Chase, M. E. A Goodly Fellowship. Macmillan, 
1939. (Autobiography) 

Goodsell, Willystine, ed. Pioneers of Women’s 
Education in the United States: Emma Wil- 
lard, Catherine Beecher, Mary Lyon. McGraw, 
1931. 

Teaching as a Profession. 
tion. Pamphlet #95. 

Teachers Are Needed. U.S. Office of Education. 


Street. 


U.S. Office of Educa- 


Vocational Division. Leaflet #14 
WAR Joss 
Ayling, Keith. Calling All Women. Harper, 
1942. 


Baker, Laura. Wanted: Women in War Indus- 
try. Dutton, 1943. 


Steele, Evelyn. Wartime Opportunities for Wo- 


men. Dutton, 1943. 
WRITING 
Colver, A. R. If You Should Want to Write. 
Dodd, 1939. 
Shuler, Knight, and Fuller. Lady Editor: 
Careers for Women in Publishing. Dutton, 
1941. 
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My First A. L. A. 


By Frank K. Walter * 


IX April 1906, I left the New York State Library 
School, in which I was a senior, to become ref- 
erence assistant in the Montague Branch of the 
Brooklyn Public Library. Frank P. Hill, the libra- 
rian, was president of the A.L.A. June 29, I joined 
a delegation of more than forty representatives of 
the library at the conference held at Narragansett 
Pier, Rhode Island. There is a logical connection 
between the last two facts. 

Before as well as during my student days I had 
personally met a fair number of the staffs of the 
Library of Congress, libraries of the Philadelphia 
area, the Forbes Library and other Massachusetts 
libraries; students, staff members, and visiting lec- 
turers at Albany; and my Brooklyn associates. I 
had, therefore, a somewhat wider nodding acquaint- 
ance than some others of similar library experience. 
This contributed considerably to my appreciation 
of personnel and program. 


Attendance 


The attendance register of the conference, exam- 
ined in reminiscence, shows a large number of real 
leaders and future leaders on the program. Many 
would not be recognized as such by some younger 
librarians today but (to mention only a few) Bish- 
op, Bostwick, Bowker, Countryman, Dana, Hanson, 
Hill, Putnam, H. W. Wilson and J. I. Wyer are 
representative of those whose professional fame 
and influence have survived the terms of active li- 
brary service. A list of the younger persons and 
others not on the stated program would include 
a number who later achieved professional promi- 
nence, many of whom are still active. 


Proceedings 


In comparison with recent conferences, the pro- 
ceedings were simple. It was still possible to at- 
tend most of the meetings at which one wished to 
be present without serious conflicts of schedule. 
Being young at the work and the meetings being 
small, I attended a considerable proportion of those 
available. Except for sessions of the Executive 
Board, the meetings were open and there was no 
registration fee. There were only thirty-one council 
members, exclusive of seven executive board mem- 
bers. Fifteen committees and four sections (Cata- 
log, College and Reference, Library Work with 
Children, and Trustees) were listed. A single vol- 
ume of 311 pages was enough to contain full pro- 
ceedings, including committee reports, papers, dis- 
cussions, the attendance register, and other data 
now somewhat widely dispersed, in connection with 
conferences and their activities. 


Program 


The program might, with minor changes, serve 
fairly well for a conference today. Not even the 
most cynical could have foreseen the problems 
thrust on libraries as well as the rest of the world 
by the two periods of global insanity which have 





* Librarian Emeritus, University of Minnesota. 
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broken out since then. Other problems on the 
program then are still unsolved notwithstanding 
the extensive, intensive—and sometimes expensive 
—time and effort put upon them later. I might in- 
stance library extension, tax support, public rela- 
tions, library buildings, special libraries, work with 
children, cataloging, government documents, book- 
binding, and library training. At the general ses- 
sions Owen Wister on “Subjects Fit for Fiction,” 
President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown University 
on “The Library as a Factor in Modern Civiliza- 
tion,” and Sam Walter Foss with his clever “Song 
of the Library Staff’ made contributions which are 
still not only readable but profitable. 

At least in recollection, the days scheduled for 
recreation were more generally participated in than 
at later conferences. Providence Day showed us 
the notable library resources of that rather unusual 
city and, in addition, gave us a real clambake at 
Rocky Point. I recall with pleasure the friendly 
advice given me at table by F. J. Libbie, the Bos- 
ton bookseller, and Edmund L. Barton, the veteran 
librarian of the American Antiquarian Society. The 
advice was cautionary only in so far as it suggested 
the best methods of maximum storage to avoid 
later regret. Both were experts and their advice 
proved good. 


Cordiality and Good Will 


An outstanding memory of the conference is the 
cordiality and good will which pervaded it. Older 
and experienced librarians seemed pleased to meet 
the younger ones. Most of the younger ones seemed 
grateful for the chance to meet those whose ideas 
had been proved by the test of actual experience. 
This was in part due to the small total attendance— 
only 891, including transient listeners and speakers 
—as compared with the registration of later con- 
ferences. It was almost as difficult not to see those 
in attendance as it has sometimes later proved dif- 
ficult to find those one really wants to see. 

If I might inject a critical note—and this article 
is reminiscent not admonitory—it is that in the 
undoubted quantitative and the possible qualitative 
gains library work has made in the last three or 
four decades, something desirable has been lost. 
This is inevitable. Expansion of the circle of ac- 
quaintances and closer intimacy are not quite com- 
patible. ‘ Acquaintance gained by reading reports 
and articles is not equivalent to personal acquaint- 
ance. I shall not deny that it was necessary to form 
Junior Divisions or Sections in library associations 
but I regret the necessity. I admit also the possible 
necessity of gaining professional recognition more 
by official designation than by direct democratic 
choice of fellow members. I regret also if this is so. 


I am no worshipper of the past but it had its 
points. Whatever future progress there may be 
in the field of library service, I can wish that those 
who attend conferences in, I hope, the near future 
may find as high a percentage of value in the pro- 
gram, as cordial an atmosphere and as good a chance 
to make friends as well as meet professional col- 
leagues as I did almost thirty-eight years ago. 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


Surplus War Property 


T the invitation of John W. Studebaker, 

U. S. Commissioner of Education, A.L.A. 
sent representatives to a two-day conference to 
prepare a statement for submission to the Surplus 
Property Administrator. The Office of Education 
paid the expenses of two of the A.L.A. represen- 
tatives. Library representatives who attended all 
or part of the meetings were: Paul Howard, An- 
drew B. Lemke, Raymond C. Lindquist, Joseph C. 
Shipman, John Russell Mason, Ralph M. Dunbar, 
Willard O. Mishoff, Nora Beust, and Carl H. 
Milam. 


Personnel Ads in the Bulletin 


In accordance with the decision of the Exec- 
utive Board at its meeting in October, the A.L.A. 
Bulletin will include in its pages, as an experi- 
ment, personnel advertisements from _ libraries 
which are institutional members of the A.L.A. and 
from librarians who are personal members of the 
A.L.A. A price of 50c a line, with a minimum 
charge of $1.50, has been set. Material received 
up to and including the fifteenth of the month 
preceding an issue will be included; that is, ma- 
terial received through December 15 will appear 
in the January issue. 

When so requested, the notices will appear 
with a code number so that it will not be neces- 
sary to identify persons or libraries in the notices 
and so that the replies may be sent on to the ad- 
vertiser unopened by the Bulletin office. 


It is imperative that adequate pertinent informa- 
tion be included in the copy sent in. The A.L.A. 
Personnel Office suggests that the following in- 
formation should be included: For positions—name 
and location of institution, descriptive title of po- 
sition, salary, educational, subject, language, and 
other special qualifications; for individuals—type 
of work and library desired, salary, experience, spe- 
cial location desired, educational, subject, language, 
and other special qualifications. The Bulletin staff 
will reserve the right to make minor editorial 
changes, in order to make the style consistent with 
other Bulletin material. 


Freedom to Read in Libraries 


The A.L.A.’s Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
to Safeguard the Rights of Library Users to Free- 
dom of Inquiry has been empowered by the Execu- 
tive Board and Council to compile a record of at- 
tempts, successful or not, to interfere with the li- 
brary’s provision of any book or periodical. To do 
this it must have the help of the libraries. The 
committee, therefore, asks that librarians report any 
incident in their comniunities where someone or 
some group or organization attempted to interfere 
with the provision of a book or magazine. The 
committee would like the following information: 


Book or periodical affected 
Person or organization interfering 
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Action taken or threatened by interfering agency 
Action taken or contemplated by the library 
This information will not be made public without 

permission. 

Please send all information to Leon Carnovsky, 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, the chairman of the Committee on In- 
tellectual Freedom. Other members of the commit- 
tee are Emily Miller Danton, Ware Hall, Sewanee, 
Tennessee; Frederic G. Melcher, R. R. Bowker 
Company, 62 West 45th Street, New York City; 
Jens Nyholm, Deering Library, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois; Ruth Rutzen, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit; and Marian D. Tomlinson, trustee, 
Public Library, Evanston, Illinois. 


Mrs. White’s Thirty-Fifth 
Anniversary 


On November 1 Gwendolyn Brigham White, 
secretary to the executive secretary, celebrated her 
thirty-fifth anniversary with the American Library 
Association. Mrs. White's first association with 
the A.L.A. was in 1909 when the office was on the 
fourth floor of the Chicago Public Library. Since 
then Mrs. White has served Chalmers Hadley, 
George B. Utley, and Carl H. Milam as secretary 
and has moved with the A.L.A. Headquarters Office 
to the John Crerar Library Building, and finally to 
its present home at 520 North Michigan. 

As a token of its respect and admiration for Mrs. 
White, the Headquarters Office staff held a tea for 
her in November, at which several letters of con- 
gratulations from former executive secretaries and 
staff members were read. 


A.L.A. Publications 


A new Anniversaries and Holidays, A Calendar 
of Days and How to Observe Them by Mary E. 
Hazeltine has just been published. It is practically 
a new work, with more pages than the 1928 edi- 
tion and with more information per page. The 
calendar has been expanded, and all reference mate- 
rial retained has been re-evaluated. In some sections 
more than half of the books referred to are new. 
As in the 1928 edition, Part I The Calendar remains 
the core of the book, with code numbers referring 
to books in Part II Books About Holidays, Special 
Days, and Seasons, and in Part III Books About 
Persons Referred to in the Calendar. Part IV The 
Classified Index (Part VI in the old edition) has 
been completely reworked. There are now some 
sixty categories listing persons under calling, occu- 
pation, or interest with some of the categories 
further subdivided by subject or country. Part V 
is the General Index. The book is priced at $6. 

Activity Book #2 by Lucile Fargo is scheduled 
for February. It complements her Activity Book 
for School Libraries (1938) and is made up entirely 
of additional suggestions. The second book places 
more emphasis on the secondary school. It will be 
priced at about $2.50. 
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An addition to the series “Experimenting To- 
gether” is also scheduled for February—The Li- 
brarian and the Teacher of Home Economics by 
Margaret Pritchard and Frances Henne. It de- 
scribes cooperation and projects in the home eco- 
nomics field at the University of Chicago High 
School. The subjects already covered are English 
and science at the high school level and music at 
the elementary school level. The pamphlets are 
priced at 75c each. 


Recommended Candidates 


The Nominating Committee of the American Li- 
brary Association presents the following list of 
nominees for submission to the Council as its rec- 
ommendations for positions which will be vacant 
July 1, 1945, on the Executive Board and Council, 
as well as nominations for officers of the Association 
for the year 1945-46. 


President: 
Ralph A. Ulveling, librarian, Public Library, Detroit, ex- 
officio. 
First Vice President (President-Elect) : 
Mary U. Rothrock, specialist, Library Service, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Bankers Trust Buiiding, Knoxville. 
Second Vice President: (Two nominated, one to be elected ) 
Emerson Greenaway, librarian, Free Public Library, Wor- 


cester, Massachusetts. 
Russell J. Schunk, librarian, Public Library, Toledo, 
Ohio. 
Treasurer: 


Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Department of Library Science, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Executive Board: (Four nominated for four-year term, two 
to be elected, one from each block.) 
{Eleanor Hitt, assistant librarian, State Library, Sacra- 
+ mento, California. 
\John S. Richards, librarian, Public Library, Seattle. 


reo Prichard McCrum, librarian, Wellesley College 

Library, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 
Errett Weir McDiarmid, librarian, University of Minne- 
sota Library and director of library instruction, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Council: (Six for four-year term ending 1949. Twelve 
nominated, six to be elected, ome from each block.) 


(Charles F. Gosnell, librarian, Queens College Library, 
Flushing, New York. 


|Louis T. Ibbotson, 

| brary, Orono. 

{Helen M. Clark, assistant librarian, State Library, 

| ing, Michigan. 

Sarah L. Jones, assistant director, Division of Textbook 

~ Library Service, State Department of Education, 
tlanta. 


ae Howard, librarian, Public Library, Gary, 
1R. Russell Munn, librarian, Public Library, Akron. 


librarian, University of Maine Li- 


Lans- 


Indiana. 


[Miss Lesley Newton, director, Work with Children and 
| Schools, Public Library, Lakewood, Ohio. 
|Mary S. Wilkinson, director, Work with Children. 


| Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 


{Jessie Edna Boyd, librarian, University High School 
| Library, Oakland, and lecturer, ee of Librarian- 
+ ship, Iniversity of California, Berk eley. 

| Marjorie T. Fullwood, librarian, Franklin Junior High 
| School, Long Beach, California. 


{Kathleen R. Jenkins, librarian, Public Library, West- 
| mont, Quebec, Canada. 

{Anne M. Smith, head, Reference Department, 
| sity of British Columbia Library, Vancouver, 
| Columbia, Canada. 


Univer- 
British 


Members of the Council may submit alternate 
nominations. The Committee has no objection to 
this course, but hopes any alternate recommienda- 
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tions will consider the framework of the Executive 
Board and the Council as of 1945 and preserve the 
principles of regional and typical representation. 

The Committee was H. Marjorie Beal, Margaret 
Jean Clay, Hazel Kirk Levins, Louis Felix Ranlett 
and Charles Harvey Brown, chairman. 


THE MONTH AT RANDOM 
(Continued from page 349) 

A Technology Library Fund with an initial ap- 
propriation of $2,000 has been established by the 
Pittsburgh Section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. An effort is being made to increase the fund 
to $50,000 through contributions from Pittsburgh 
industries. 

The fund is to be used to provide books, journals, 
and other literature for the Technology Department 
of the Carnegie Library in Pittsburgh, which has 
insufficient funds to perform its function effectively 
in serving industrial firms, educational institutions, 
and others whose work requires reference to tech- 
nical literature. 

FM for Education, a primer of facts and ideas 
about the educational uses of frequency modulation 
broadcasting, has just been published by the Federal 
Security Agency, U.S. Office of Education. The 
pamphlet, illustrated with photographs, charts, and 
diagrams, details for planning, licensing, and utiliz- 
ing educational FM radio stations owned and 
operated by school systems, colleges, and universi- 
ties, may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., for 20c. 

Available at the same price from the same source, 
and also published by the U.S. Office of Education, 
is Vocational Technical Training for Industrial Oc- 
cupations, a survey report on objectives and stand- 
ards of training in vocational education of less than 
college grade, outlining the new developments in 
electronics, air transportation, and automobile de- 
sign, as well as the creation of improved materials 
for textile, food, and construction uses which will 
demand a large increase in trained technical per- 
sonnel. 

In the December issue of Occupations will ap- 
pear a detailed and authoritative article on the need 
for recruits in the field of library service, together 
with a bibliography on preparing for librarianship. 
The article will be of interest not only to librarians, 
but to all the individuals in the community con- 
cerned with vocational guidance. 


A contribution to the bibliography of Mark 
Twain by Norman Bassett, of Demco Library Sup- 
plies, is described in an article, “Who Was Frank 
Finlay?” in the October 1944 number of “The 


Twainian,” published by George Hiram Brownell, 
Marine Route, Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 


eC GS & 


Available free upon request are copies of 70 
Years, 16-page illustrated booklet commemorating 
the 70th anniversary of the Jewish Social Service 
Association, 113 West 57th Street, New York 19. 
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HERE has been in the last decade a wide in- 

crease of interest in the Negro race and its 
descendants in various parts of the world. This 
includes the question of the relation of the peoples 
of Africa to the future development of civilization; 
the changing problem of the Negro in the United 
States; the question of the future of the West Indies 
and the racial integration of South and Central 
America. To meet the new and changing concep- 
tions of race, many books have been published in 
the past ten years, with new and reliable informa- 
tion. There has also been planned for the Negro 
a comprehensive encyclopedia, similar in conception 
and breadth of treatment to the Jewish and the 
Catholic encyclopedias. 

The first proposal for such an encyclopedia was 
made by Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois about thirty-five 
years ago. In 1931 the Phelps-Stokes Fund initiated 
the organization of this project by calling a confer- 
ence of white and colored scholars and the leading 
foundations to consider publishing an ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF THE NEGRO. The result of this con- 
ference was the incorporation of the Encyclopedia 
of the Negro, Inc., in 1932. Directors were chosen, 
representing leading foundations and Negro col- 
leges, the chairman being Dr. Anson Phelps-Stokes, 
of the Fund. The editorship was divided between 
Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois and Dr. Guy B. Johnson, 
thus combining both white and Negro scholarship. 
Lack of funds has prevented publication but now 
it has been decided to issue a prefatory volume 
embodying the results of such researches and studies 
as have been made to the present time. This vol- 
ume will serve as a useful interim guide until the 
complete encyclopedia can be published. It will 
give students, librarians, research workers, and 
schools access to the best sources of authentic in- 
formation concerning the Negro. 


The main feature of this preparatory volume is 
an alphabetical list of subjects dealing with all as- 
pects of the Negro question, with a list of sources 
of information under each. Other features include 
introductions by Dr. Phelps-Stokes, and the editors, 
Drs. Du Bois and Johnson, a bibliography of bib- 
liographies, a description of the leading sources of 
information and where they can be found, and an 
appendix containing the articles of incorporation of 
the Encyclopedia of the Negro, Inc. and the history 
of its development to this point. The volume will 
be brought out by The Wilson Company for the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund in January. 


The Bibliographic Index 


The “best friend and severest critic’ of the BIB- 
LIOGRAPHIC INDEX is Henry B. Van Hoesen, 
librarian of Brown University Library. Mr. Van 
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Hoesen, author of the most authoritative book on 
bibliography, thinks that the BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
INDEX would be even more useful than at present 
if broad subject headings were used instead of 
specific headings. “The BIBLIOGRAPHIC IN- 
DEX, if arranged under broad headings or classi- 
fied,” he says, “would render a service not now 
being rendered to bibliographers and scholars who 
wish to keep up with bibliographies in their subject 
fields.” 

On the other hand we know that there are some 
librarians who favor specific headings. In 1937 
when we were making plans for the INDEX we 
put this same question to a few librarians in the 
New York Metropolitan district and they advised 
us to index by specific headings such as are used in 
other Wilson indexes. 

However, we can and will change if our sub- 
scribers now favor an arrangement by broad head- 
ings. If your library subscribes to the BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIC INDEX why not write us a letter or 
postcard and tell us what you think about this? 
(If your library does not subscribe to the INDEX, 
by all means write to us; we shall be glad to tell 
you all about its advantages and you can determine 
for yourself how useful it will be to your readers. ) 

In the meantime work on the big six-year cumula- 
tion (1937-1942) is rapidly nearing completion. 


Thanks! 


Thanks to the many librarians in half a thousand 
libraries who toiled through the hot summer 
months checking the checklist for the first supple- 
ment (1941-1943) to the UNION LIST OF 
SERIALS (Second Edition). The supplement is 
now ready for the linotypes, and we are just begin- 
ning to realize what a sizable volume it will be—a 
worthy companion to the 3065-page main volume. 

The A.L.A. Committee on Aid to Libraries in 
War Areas has just ordered fifty copies of the main 
volume to be distributed after the war to libraries 
in war areas. 


“Praise the Lord’”’ 


“This collection really began with ‘Praise the 
Lord and Pass the Ammunition’,”’ writes A. Mar- 
jorie Taylor, head, Literature Division, Rochester 
Public Library, in the foreword to her compilation, 
THE LANGUAGE OF WORLD WAR II. Who 
coined the phrase and under what circumstances? 
Even shortly after Pearl Harbor the accounts were 
conflicting. For future reference it was highly 
desirable to keep an at-the-time record of additions 
to American speech created by the war. 
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A vertical file was started which soon grew to 
book proportions. Included are quotations, nick- 
names, slogans, poster captions, and song titles, 
initialed government agencies (war created), ini- 
tialed women’s organizations (engaged in war 
activities), and those words and phrases to which 
the war has given a special significance—blood 
bank, rationing, Victory garden, etc. These are 
defined, their origins given, and the sources cited. 


The Right to Strike 


The current National Intercollegiate Debate 
proposition calls for compulsory arbitration of la- 
bor disputes. Is the right to strike an inalienable 
right? Would labor be the loser under compul- 
sory arbitration? Would society gain? Much has 
been said and written on both sides. The most 
convincing of these pro and con arguments have 
been compiled for Number 6 of the current Ref- 
erence Shelf, COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 
OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


Latin American Leaders 


Dr. Harold E. Davis, until recently with the Of- 
fice of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
has prepared for publication under the title MAK- 





Howard Kothe 


Marion E. Potter, editor of Industrial Arts Index, 
celebrated her seventy-fifth birthday in December 
by putting in a full day's work (as usual). Shown 
above at her desk, her birthday flowers in the back- 
ground, Miss Potter is not only the first and only 
editor Industrial Arts Index has ever had, but is 
also the first employee of The Wilson Company, 
having started back in the spring of 1898, just a 
few months after Cumulative Book Index was first 
published. Under her editorship Industrial Arts 
Index has come to the fore in industrial and tech- 
nical fields, where its importance and authority 
have been emphasized by wartime demands. Few 
of its subscribers realize that the indexing in this 
tool, so important to “big business,” is guided by 
a tiny little lady with a comprehensive understand- 
ing of her subjects and an alert and inquiring mind. 
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ERS OF DEMOCRACY IN LATIN AMERICA a 
group of biographical studies of political leaders in 
the Latin-American countries who have contributed 
to “the great tide of liberal reform,” including such 
personalities as Simén Bolivar, San Martin, Sar- 
miento, Portales, Benito Juarez, Cardenas, and 
many others. The book is in three parts: The 
Movement for Independence; II. Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Liberals; and III. Latin American Makers of 
Democracy Today. While each biographical 
sketch is documented, the sketches are written in 
popular style suitable for secondary school use 
The book will be published in the early spring. 


This Changing World 


Catalogers in libraries both large and small, and 
the editors and indexers who work on Wilson in- 
dexes, are well aware of the rapid pace at which 
our world is changing. They must keep up with 
these changes—and sometimes a step or two ahead 
of them—by establishing new subject headings and 
revising old headings. 

That's why the cumulative SUPPLEMENTS to 
Subject Headings Used in the Dictionary Catalog 
of the Library of Congress are now published 
monthly instead of quarterly. The December issue 
will be a four-year cumulation of all the supple- 
ments to the fourth edition of the main volumes 
of Library of Congress headings. It will contain 
in one alphabet all the new headings, revisions, 
and cross references adopted by the Library of Con 
gress from January 1941 to date. 

And just as a reminder—the two volumes of the 
fourth edition itself are sold only by the Superin 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C., and the cumulative sup 
plements only by The Wilson Company. 


Wages 


It seems a safe assumption that most strikes ar« 
called because of wage disagreements. Are wages 
in general a concern of society? In a world at 
peace to what extent should a government dictate 
minimum and maximum, or both, wage levels? 
Should V-day see the end of wage control? 
Whether you answer in the affirmative or negative 
you will find telling arguments with which to de 
fend your position in the final number, “Wage 
Arbitration,” of the current Reference Shelf series, 
scheduled for early spring. 


Renewed Interest 


A recent prediction is that the President will 
make a recommendation to Congress early in the 
year concerning a period of military training for 
every American young man. This is a reminder 
that two Reference Shelf titles published in 1941- 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE and COM- 
PULSORY MILITARY TRAINING—are excel- 
lent compilations on the subject, both for two 
dollars. 
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College Administration 


The Company regrets the delay in publication of 
Guy R. Lyle’s THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
COLLEGE LIBRARY, which has been completed 
except for the index, which is still in the editor's 
hands. It is hoped that the book will be ready in 
January, in time for the next semester's work. 


Current Abbreviations 


The latest news on CURRENT ABBREVIA- 
TIONS is that it is now published. After a series 
of delays most of which added to the scope of the 
book there is now available the most complete dic- 
tionary of abbreviations printed between two cov- 
ers. As such it will be rated as essential by most 
libraries. 


For Hospitals 


There is now in the press a revision of Mary 
Frank Mason’s THE PATIENTS’ LIBRARY: A 
GUIDEBOOK FOR VOLUNTEER HOSPITAL 
LIBRARY SERVICE. This new edition is to be 
bound in cloth. Price (as before) $1. 


Competitive Debate 


“Competitive Debate: Rules and Strategy’ will 
be the title of a book, scheduled for early spring, 
that has long been needed. Judging from the en- 
thusiasm of the experts who have read the manu- 
script it should be a standard for many years. 


Current Biography Index? 


It has been suggested that we publish the five- 
year, 1940-1944 index to CURRENT BIOG- 
RAPHY separately in addition to its appearance in 
the 1944 yearbook. If enough librarians feel it 
would be useful, we can publish this separate index 
to sell for about 50c a copy. If you would be in- 
terested, please send us a card, so we will know 
whether or not to go ahead with the plan. 


$6—$8.75 


Actually, six dollars invested in a subscription 
to a volume of the Reference Shelf equals more 
than $8.75. The latter is the figure nonsubscribers 
pay for the seven individual numbers for which 
they write seven separate orders, mail seven sepa- 
rate envelopes, and write seven separate checks. A 
subscription divides this work by seven, delivers 
each book as published, and includes all books in 
the current volume (No. 17). The titles are 
BASIC ENGLISH, INTERNATIONAL POLICE 
FORCE, CANADA AND THE WESTERN HEM. 
ISPHERE, REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
SPEECHES: 1943-1944, LOWERING THE VOT- 
ING AGE, COMPULSORY ARBITRATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, with “Wage Stabili- 
zation” to follow when published. 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Baird, A. Craig. REPRESENTATIVE AMERI- 
CAN SPEECHES: 1943-1944. (Refer- 
ence Shelf Vol. 17, No. 4) $1.25 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. Six-year cumulation, 
1937-1942. On the service basis 

CuRRENT BioGRAPHY. Subscription $3 a 
year, for service men and women, $2 
a year. Yearbooks 1941, $10. 1942, 
1943, on the service basis 

Davis, Harold E. MAKERS OF DEMOCRACY 
IN LATIN AMERICA. Ready in the 
Spring 

DuBois, W. E. B. and Johnson, Guy B. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE NEGRO. Ready 
late January 

Johnsen, Julia E. CANADA AND THE WEST- 

ERN HEMISPHERE. (Reference Shelf 
Vol. 17, No. 3) $1.25 

——, COMPULSORY ARBITRATION OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL DisPuTES. (Reference Shelf, 
Vol. 17, No. 6) $1.25 Ready in Jan- 
wary 

—., COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING. 
(Reference Shelf, Vol. 14, No. 6) 
$1.25. When ordered with Universal 
Military Service, both copies for $2 

—. INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE. 
(Reference Shelf Vol. 17, No. 2) $1.25 

___—. LOWERING THE VOTING AGE. (Ref- 
erence Shelf, Vol. 17, No. 5) $1.25 

Lyle, Guy R. and others. THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE COLLEGE LIBRARY. $4.50 
Ready late January 

Mason, Mary Frank. THE PATIENTS’ LI- 
BRARY. Rev. ed. $1 

Musgrave, George M. Competitive Debate: 
Rules and Strategy. Ready in the Spring 

’ Shankle, George E. CURRENT ABBREVIA- 
TIONS. $3 

SuBJECT HEADINGS USED IN THE DICTION- 
ARY CATALOGS OF THE LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS. Four-year cumulation of 
supplements to the Fourth Edition. 
Subscription price, including four-year 
cumulation, $2 a year. 

Summers, R. E. and H. B. UNIVERSAL MiI1- 
ITARY SERVICE. (Reference Shelf, Vol. 
15, No. 2) $1.25. When ordered with 
Compulsory Military Training, both 
copies for $2 

¥ Taylor, A. Marjorie. THE LANGUAGE OF 
Wor_p War II. Paper. $1.25 

UNION LIST OF SERIALS. First Supplement 

to the 2nd Ed. Service basis 











The New Volume 


Subscriptions may also be sent for the new vol- 
ume of the Reference Shelf (No. 18.) Again a $6 
subscription will deliver seven books as published, 
at a saving of $2.75. The first book in the new 
volume will debate the proposition that global 
airways should be regulated by an international 
commission. The compilation is already under 
way. 
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Second Printing 


With propositions to lower the voting age sched- 
uled for consideration in the legislatures of thirty- 
seven states, we rushed a second printing of our 
LOWERING THE VOTING AGE, the first copies 
of which reached the shipping room as the last 
copies of the original printing were disappearing. 


Tell Us! 


You've seen the sign in restaurants: “If the 
service here pleases you, tell others; if not, tell us.”’ 
We are always glad to get letters of praise. We 
are only human, and it's nice to know that our 
efforts to give the best possible service to our 
librarian-subscribers are appreciated. 

But letters of criticism—constructive criticism— 
are just as welcome, and a great deal more useful. 
Being only human, we do make mistakes occa- 
sionally although we try our best to avoid them, and 
the sooner we find out about them, the sooner we 
can make corrections. If you feel like praising us, 
go right ahead; that’s your privilege, and we'll be 
glad to hear from you. But if you find a mistake 
or something to criticize in any of our publications 
—a subject heading of doubtful value, a mislead- 








Librarians—Positions at starting salaries 
of $2040, $2520, $3060. Graduation in li- 
brary science or equivalent experience 
required. Write Wayne County Civil 
Service Commission, 2200 Barlum Tower, 
Detroit 26, Michigan. 








County Librarian—Starting salary $4800. 
To administer for county library board a 
library including 20 branches and staff 
of 60. Graduation in library science and 
responsible experience in library adminis- 
tration required. Write Wayne County 
Civil Service Commission, 2200 Barlum 
Tower, Detroit 26, Michigan. 








ing cross reference, or something far more im- 
portant—its your duty to tell us. You will be 
rendering a service to us and also to the thousands 
who use Wilson publications. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


Recently Published 


Art INDEX. October 1941-September 1944, 3-year bound 


volume 
CUMULATIVE BoOoK INDEX. August 1944-December 1944, 
bound volume 
In Preparation 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. 1937-1942, 6-year bound volume. 


Ready in March 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. January 1944-December 1944, 
annual bound volume. Ready in February 

Watch this space each month for latest informa- 
tion about cumulated volumes, supplements, and 
schedules of publication of Wilson indexes and 


catalogs. 
Fa Pa 


Best Wishes for the New Year, from 
THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 351) 


Christmas 


1001 Christmas Facts and Fancies" was received 
too late for review in the December issue, but this 
second edition has a great deal of information 
which may well be used during the year—legends, 
old wives’ tales, recipes of various dishes in addi- 
tion to chapters on carols and hymns, Christmas 
cards, greenery, the celebration of Christmas around 


the world. 
FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you can 
answer them or if you have Fugitives of your own, 


write to Mrs. Cheney. 
13. Who said, ‘‘One picture’is worth a thousand words 








WANTED—Accredited library school grad- 
uates; some special training or aptitude 
for (1) reference work and (2) for work 
with children and young people. Good 
possibilities of promotion to higher grades. 
Age limit 35. Beginning salary $1,600, an- 
nual increases:to $2,100. 

First Assistant Catalog 
perience in descriptive 


Dept. with ex- 
cataloging and 


classification. Ability to supervise trained 
catalogers and routines in large depart- 
ment. Grade Senior Administrative Offi- 
cer, beginning $2,300, annual increases to 
$2,800. 

Write, enclosing small picture, detailed 
qualifications and references to Assistant 
Librarian, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Bal- 
timore 1, Md 











Wanted: (1) Senior Assistant in Education, 
Psychology and Religion Dept. Familiarity 
with education subject field, or actual teaching 
experience required. Opportunity to participate 
in the selection and editing of annual ‘‘Educa- 
tion List’’. Beginning salary, $1700, with an- 
nual merit increases to $2200. 


(2) Junior Assistant in Reference 
Department. Opportunity for intensive general 
reference work in large department. Beginning 


salary $16C¢0, with annual merit increases to 
$2100. 


(3) Junior Assistants in Branch li- 
Excellent opportunity for general work 
children and young people. Pro- 
motion to senior grades and branch librarian- 
ships for qualified people. Beginning salary 
$1600 with annual merit increases to $2100. 

Write details, enclosing snapshot, to 
Joseph C. Shipman, Asst. Libn., Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Balto. 1, Md. 


braries. 
with adults, 
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| R ESI OLVE D: 
THAT 18-YEAR-OLDS 
SHOULD VOTE 


LOWERING THE VOTING AGE 
250p, ‘$1.25 


In Georgia 18-year-olds voted for the 
President of these United ° States. 
Were 47 states in the wrong? What 
should be the legal voting ageP It is 
a serious social problem with wide- 
spread implication. It has been recog- 
nized as such by the N.U.E.A. and 
other forensic “associations that have 
adopted it as their 1944-1945 proposi- 
tion. 


Lowering the Voting Age. A Refer- 
ence Shelf compilation, with briefs 
and bibliographies, of the most au- 
thoritative pros and cons that have 
been pronounced on the subject. 


er Ba 


REFERENCE SHELF 7 Books $6.00 


Subscribers will receive seven books 
in the new Reference Shelf as pub- 
lished. Each book will be a compila- 
tion of the arguments, pro anc con, 
that have been pronounced by recog- 
nized authorities on a single contro- 
versial problem: 


1 Basic English $1.25 
2 Out of print ali 
3 Canada and the Western 
Hemisphi $1.25 
4 Representative American 
S $1.25 
5 Lowering the Voting Age $1.25 
6. Title to be announced $1.25 
7 Title to be announced $1.25 
On Subscription $5.15 










































1943-1944 


$2.25 


UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL: 
Constructive and rebuttal speeches 
given in full-and accompanied by bib- 
liographies. and briefs. Contents are 
as follows: fy 

LoweriNc THE Votinc AGg 

Tue Accereratep Corlece Procram 

Controt or Conoumkep Countams Arter 

shone bite THE LEAGuE Nations 

STITUTING or Na 
Theres Asem CodPERaTion 


ConTROLS 
ParMANENT.GovERNMENT Economic Con Trois 





ea 


THE H.. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Avenue . New York 52, N.Y. 








that no book 
i dp th tilde dtesign 40 Sensei Adttat gk toe 
thei lerniten: who: suppresses. It. Only by yielding type- 
space, platform-space, and shelf-space to the proponents 
ofa ides ofall controversial questions can we give truth 


the opportunity to prove that time is on its side. The pub- 
Tic library is not a commentator of any kind. Its province 
is nat so, much to "sa y" as to be and do. It says the most 


for democracy when it acts within itself as @ democratic 
inst:tution; when its vitalizing force spreads out from itself 
to every comer of the community: when it serves the entire 
‘population without ‘fear, favor, of prejudice. . The most 
successful democracy, inthe long run, will be the best edu 
cated one. ‘That librery serves best which censors least. 


- m, 


—S.J.K. in “The Roving Eye,” 
WILSON LIBRARY, BULLETIN, 
December 1939 





